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COASTAL EYESORES 



The local planning authorities were asked to identify on the maps submitted for the coastal 
conferences any derelict or unsightly buildings, whether of wartime or other origin, and sites 
of incompatible unauthorised development. 

Almost every authority has submitted full details, which will be of great value as a record 
and for analysis. Although it is not practicable to show this information in the same amount 
of detail in this report, the locations of these buildings and sites are shown on the diagram 
on pages 54-55. In the main, the eyesores are pillboxes and other wartime structures, rubbish 
tips, areas of barbed wire and derelict barges and other abandoned vessels. 

The local planning authorities were also asked for details of any policies of improvement. 
Many of the locations identified on the diagram are covered by some form of policy in which 
the authority has resolved to clear conflicting or unauthorised development. The cost 
involved has not been worked out but it would be considerable and this must, of course, 
influence the time-scale of clearance. 



THE SUMMARY MAP 

The summary map at the end of this report shows the main developed and protected areas 
along the coast, together with some aspects of recreational use. The limitations of scale have 
necessitated some generalisation. 

The category of ‘existing development’ includes all existing substantially built-up areas 
with existing, established or permitted use rights, together with small parcels of undeveloped 
or ‘uncommitted’ land within the developed areas, and also includes caravan, camping, 
chalet and holiday camp sites. Industrial and commercial uses are separately distinguished 
and include quarries, mines, power stations, large public service installations such as sewage 
works, docks, warehouses and large railway yards, but exclude shops and offices, which 
are included within the existing built-up area. Areas of proposed development, whether 
indicated in the development plan, covered by a planning permission or adopted by resolution, 
are also separately shown. 

For protected land, a distinction is drawn between protective ownerships and classifications 
on the one hand and policies of protection on the other. The policies shown are of two kinds : 
those forming part of the development plan and others which, although adopted by 
resolution of the authority concerned, are not included in the development plan. For the 
sake of clarity the boundaries of any National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty which extend to the shore have been drawn along the high water mark. It should 
be noted, however, that some designated areas do include stretches below the high water 
mark. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the coastal regional conferences 

‘The conferences should provide a firm foundation for long-term policies for safe- 
guarding the natural beauty of the coast as a whole and promoting its enjoyment 
by the public.’ This is the chief purpose of the coastal regional conferences in the 
words of the circular on The Coast (No. 7/66) which the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government sent to local authorities in January 1966. The conferences will 
enable a comprehensive study of the coast to be made, the purpose of which is to 
advise Ministers on the main facts, with a view to arriving at a co-ordinated land 
use policy for the whole coast of England and Wales. In simple terms the aim is to 
suggest what should be done, where it should be done, and how it should be done. 

The background 

First, the local planning authorities were asked by the Ministry in September 1963 
(in Circular No. 56/63) to make a special study of their coastal areas and to write 
into their development plans a policy which would be their answer to four questions : 

(i) Which parts of the coast need safeguarding so that the natural attractions may 
be enjoyed to the full? 

(ii) In which parts of the coast should facilities for holidaymakers and other 
developments be concentrated ? 

(iii) What steps should be taken to restore lost amenities and to create new ones? 

(iv) What areas of scientific interest are there which need special consideration in 
relation to the use of the coast ? 

Next, in June 1965, the Minister expressed deep concern about the spread of 
development on the coast, and asked maritime planning authorities to let him have 
as much information as they could in answer to these four questions, whether 
their studies of them were finished or not. He announced that the National Parks 
Commission had been asked to arrange these coastal regional conferences. 

Then, in Circular No. 7/66, the Ministry thanked the authorities for their replies in 
which the Minister found evidence that progress was uneven and that there was need 
in many areas for more definite policies, more co-ordination with other authorities’ 
policies, and further information about the demands on coastal land. The Minister 
looked to the regional conferences to help in these matters but, in view of the time 
these must take, he asked for immediate action to further each authority’s coastal 
policy. For this purpose he called for a map and statement, demonstrating coastal 
planning policy, to be drawn up and acted upon. But action taken would be without 
prejudice to any revisions that may be found desirable after the regional conferences 
and during the statutory review of development plans. In short, the 1966 circular 
called for a ‘holding operation’, designed to reinforce protection of the coast as a 
whole, pending the outcome of the conferences. 

The conferences 

The maps prepared by the local planning authorities for the conferences show the 
location of coastal built-up areas and of coastal land allocated for development: 
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also the degree of protection the unbuilt coastal areas enjoy by designation of one 
form or another, by development plan policy, by resolution awaiting confirmation 
as development plan policy, and by ‘protective’ ownership. In addition they identify 
the locations and the maximum present pressure of holiday use, in so far as it can 
be judged. The information on the maps submitted for this conference is summarised 
on the map at the end of this report (see note on page v). The summary map, the 
written reports of the planning officers on pages 22 to 38, and the proceedings of 
the conference are all complementary. 



The separate studies 

It is to be expected that the conferences will themselves identify questions that will 
need following up as well as produce informed forward thinking about demands on 
the coast. Meanwhile, as the conferences were proceeding, the Commission initiated 
three special studies and a number of subsidiary ones. These are all directed to various 
aspects of two topics: the measurement of the future demands on coastal land, and 
assessment of means of providing for these demands in a controlled way. 

The special studies are : 

(i) The British Travel Association is making a national study of the statistics of 
holiday use of the coast, both period holidays and day visits, looking for trends, 
and examining social and economic factors. 

(ii) The Nature Conservancy will identify and classify places of scientific interest. 

(iii) The Sports Council are making a special study of the future use of the coast for 
water-based recreation. 

The Commission have invited organisations having interests which require coastal 
land for their satisfaction to send to them a paper identifying that interest and making 
such observations and recommendations as they wish. These include commercial and 
industrial organisations. Their views will be taken into account in the Commission’s 
final report. 

In addition the staff of the Commission are studying: 

(i) The use and costs of discontinuance and revocation procedures. 

(ii) The use of Directions under Article 4 of the General Development Order, 1963, 
to control camping. 

(iii) Selected areas of poor quality coastal development and possible methods of 
comprehensive redevelopment and rehabilitation. 

(iv) Statistical and other survey methods which local planning authorities might use 
in their studies of the coastline. 

(v) Traffic management and control in less developed coastal areas. 

Liaison with the National Trust and ‘Enterprise Neptune’ is being maintained by 
local planning authorities and through the campaign’s county coastland committees 
on which planning officers are represented. Reference is also being made by the 
Commission to the National Trust as necessary during the course of the whole study. 

The final report 

A digest of the work of the conferences and the special and other studies, together 
with such recommendations as the National Parks Commission consider need to be 
made, will be the subject of a final report. This will make use of the special study 
reports and include summary maps. It will be prepared as soon as possible after the 
completion of the conferences and should be ready for publication in 1968. 
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Part One 



Digest of the conference 
proceedings 
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SUMMARY 

of the main points which arose at the conference 



1. Parts of the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire coasts are intensively used as caravan 
and chalet sites. Even so, the overall recreational and development pressures along 
this seaboard are not great compared with those upon most other coastal areas in 
England and Wales. It is a coastline of regional rather than national importance in 
the sense that the demands on it come from not much further afield than Teesside 
and the East Midlands. Its importance will certainly increase with the growth of the 
East Midlands and Humberside populations and when the Humber is bridged. The 
East Riding and Lindsey Planning Officers both stressed the difficulty of assessing 
forthcoming pressures on their coasts until firm decisions are taken about the scale 
of planned urban expansion in the Humberside area. 



2. The recreational demands on the conference area are already changing in charac- 
ter. Every year fewer families take ‘staying’ seaside holidays in these two counties 
and those who do increasingly cater for themselves. This had led to a fall in the 
amount of permanent holiday accommodation as hotels and boarding houses are 
converted mto self-contained flats. It has also brought about a four-fold increase in 
the number of caravans and chalets on the Lindsey coast, from 4,000 to 16 000 since 
1950. The decline in staying holidays has been matched by a rise in the number of 
day and weekend trippers as car ownership becomes more widespread. 



3. The conference was told that much of the new residential development in the 
coastal belt is to house growing numbers of incoming retired couples. It was suggested 
that this movement to northern resorts could well increase as the traditional south 
coast retirement areas become more crowded. The East Riding and Lindsey Planning 
Officers explained that more land had been earmarked in certain resorts for light 
industrial use. This had been done in an effort to secure part-time employment for 
pensioners and full-time employment for younger people as a precaution against 
disproportionately elderly local populations. 



4. The local planning authorities reported on policies which generally provided for 
fight restrictions on development except within specially selected areas. The North 
™ stressed that although 24 miles of the county’s coast is inside 

the North York Moors National Park, his authority had not adopted a purely nega- 
tive policy towards it. They were encouraging the establishment of suitably located 

n r y f rS n 5 “ ravan sites t0 tie south-east of Whitby and in the coastal 
p rts of the National Park. The East Riding Planning Officer made special reference 
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to the problem of clearing extensive pre-war holiday shack development. Lindsey 
has a positive coastal planning policy which aims to conserve large areas of scientific 
interest and yet provides for the development of reasonable facilities for visitors. The 
Parts of Holland coast is under no pressure for development of any kind, although the 
planning authority encourages the reclamation of The Wash outmarsh. 

5. The measures used by the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Trust to conserve the scientific 
interest of Spurn Head came under fire from the Kingston upon Hull representatives. 
They claimed that charges made for the entry of cars discouraged ordinary members 
of the public from visiting the promontory. The Trust were defended by the Nature 
Conservancy whose spokesman argued that unlimited public access would destroy 
Spurn’s value for research into ornithology and geology. 

6. The Lindsey Planning Officer felt that country parks in the Wolds would not 
greatly attract the public because the pull of the local coast was too strong. This view 
was challenged by Grimsby, whose spokesman argued that recreational facilities in 
the Wolds would meet a definite need as far as the greater Grimsby area was con- 
cerned. The conference also heard from the Sports Council representative that the 
available sailing waters in the area were under severe pressure ; however, his suggestion 
that there was scope for marina development, for example between Saltburn and 
Redcar, evoked no response. 

7. As countryside and coastal recreational facilities are usually provided for the 
benefit of people from an area larger than any single local authority, there is a good 
case for county and urban authorities sharing the cost; this was generally accepted 
by the conference. Lindsey supplied impressive evidence of the effectiveness of their 
1932 Sandhills Act which has enabled them to acquire and conserve much of the 
dune system. From this experience they argued that it would help coastal conservation 
to make such powers generally available to maritime local planning authorities. There 
was criticism of the exemption from normal local planning controls enjoyed by 
statutory undertakers which enabled them to carry out coastal development with 
which local planning authorities sometimes disagreed. The Central Electricity Genera- 
ting Board representatives pointed out that the Board were obliged to consult local 
planning authorities about development projects and, before building, had to obtain 
either the consent of the Minister of Power or planning permission in the usual way. 
Also on the subject of powers, the conference welcomed the intention of the Govern- 
ment to bring in legislation to enable local authorities to regulate traffic within Na- 
tional Parks and other designated rural areas in the interest of amenity. 

8. The local authorities expressed a good deal of concern over the harm which 
railway closures were doing to communities in their areas. They pointed out that 
although the conference was considering ways of helping more people to enjoy this 
coast, large parts of it were being deprived by rail closures of adequate access. This 
would damage the economies of certain resorts and the amenities of those towns and 
villages which could expect more through coastal traffic on their roads as a result of 
the closures. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PLANNING 
OFFICERS' REPORTS 



Opening Speeches 

Prof. J. A. Steers (National Parks Commission) opened the proceedings from the 
chair by saying the conference was concerned with an interesting piece of coast with 
strong contrasts between the cliffs of North Yorkshire and the Lincolnshire dunes. 
He pointed out that the character of the coast does not always alter where one local 
planning authority gives way to the next. Therefore he hoped the conference would 
consider the planning of this stretch of coast as a whole and not be too preoccupied 
with each authority’s local problems. 

He then called upon Mr. J. Davidson (Planning Officer, National Parks Commis- 
sion) to outline the background, scope and aims of the coastal study. 

Mr. Davidson began by stressing that the Commission’s study was not concerned 
merely with coastal preservation. ‘This is not an “Exercise Canute,” opposing all 
forms of development along the coast,’ he said. The planning Ministers had asked 
them to make a comprehensive study, taking into account all the issues at stake in 
the planning of the coastline. The Government wanted to be fully informed of these 
issues so that they could work out with the local planning authorities a planning 
strategy for the coast for the next twenty years or so. 

The study was progressing on several fronts. Firstly, the planning officers of all the 
maritime planning authorities had prepared reports and maps, to a standardised 
pattern, which gave facts about existing coastal land uses, the extent of pressures upon 
the coast and about each authority’s planning intentions. From these the Commis- 
sion were building up a composite picture of the demands on coastal land and of 
the existing policies for coping with them. 

Secondly, the Commission had sponsored three special studies to supplement the 
information from the local planning authorities. The British Travel Association would 
forecast trends in demand for seaside holidays in England and Wales. The Sports 
Council, by working with the sporting bodies involved, were reporting on the growth 
m demand for water-based recreation around the coast. And coastal sites of scientific 
mterests would be identified and classified in a report from the Nature Conservancy 

Thirdly, in addition to these special studies, the Commission were themselves 
studying several technical problems of coastal planning. (These are summarised in the 
introduction, page 2.) And fourthly, they had invited a wide range of interested or- 
ganisations to send m their recommendations and observations on coastal preserva- 
tion and development. 
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At the end of the study the Commission would make a final report to the Ministers 
which assessed the work of the nine regional conferences, presented the findings of the 
special studies and made recommendations for future policy. 

He said the conference brought together the officials and elected representatives 
who were directly involved day to day in coastal planning and who took the impor- 
tant decisions about the use of the coast. It gave them an opportunity to pool ex- 
perience, discuss common problems and present their case for necessary reforms. The 
Commission looked to them for ideas which they could take up and develop in their 
recommendations for future policy. 

The Chairman then called upon each of the planning officers in turn to present their 
reports. 

Yorkshire (North Riding) County Council 



Introducing his report, Mr. S. Lee Vincent (the County Planning Officer) pointed out 
that 24 miles of the North Riding coastline were in the North York Moors National 
Park. The high cliffs along much of the coast, and the relatively few points of access 
to it, were a safeguard against too much development and helped to reinforce his 
Council’s preservation policies. 

It was not a purely negative policy, he said. His authority realised that, besides 
preserving the coastline, they had to assist people to enjoy it. Areas had been allo- 
cated at each of the resorts to allow for necessary expansion. In co-operation with the 
district councils the county had adopted a positive policy towards the holiday industry. 
They had, for instance, considered how best to cater for the demand for caravan 
holidays. They had decided which of the existing caravan sites were most suitable for 
expansion and selected additional sites that could be approved for caravans. He 
added that they had been careful not to allow caravan camps on the seaward side of 
the Yorkshire coast long distance footpath. 

He anticipated that future problems would be generated mainly by day visitors 
and that there would be no appreciable increase in the demand for permanent holiday 
accommodation. The demand for permanent residential accommodation for people 
retiring to the coast, on the other hand, was increasing all the time, particularly at 
Scarborough and Whitby. He believed that most of the holidaymakers visiting the 
North Riding coast came from the West Riding and Teesside, although resorts like 
Scarborough attracted people from much further afield. 



Yorkshire (East Riding) County Council 



Mr. W. W. Crawford (the County Planning Officer) said agriculture was the predomi- 
nant use of the coast right up to the cliffs. There were four resorts — Filey, Bridlington, 
Hornsea and Withernsea — and, interspersed between them, several pre-war holiday 
settlements. Only one major defence installation, near Aldbrough, remained. There 
was no major industry on the coast apart from the North Sea gas terminal now being 
developed to the north of Easington. The only harbour was at Bridlington. 

He said that in line with the national change in holiday habits, the four resorts had 
experienced a decrease in the number of hotels and boarding houses, many of which 
had been converted into self-contained holiday flats. Like Mr. Vincent, he thought 
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that the resorts were now catering more for day trippers than for staying visitors. His 
authority were endeavouring— with some success at Bridlington — to introduce in- 
dustry to provide a broader employment base for the holiday towns. It would not be 
possible to assess forthcoming pressures and planning problems until further informa- 
tion was available about the future development of Humberside. He added that Hum- 
ber, with its extensive mud banks, was dangerous for water sports. 

He then outlined his Council’s planning intentions and spoke of the need for a 
clear-cut plan for dealing with the large number of unsatisfactory holiday shacks; his 
paper explained what action they had taken. He expected that the gradual growth of 
Bridlington and Filey— mainly attributable to people retiring there— would continue. 
His Council were greatly concerned about the suggested closure of the Hull-Scar- 
borough railway line which would deprive the whole East Riding coast of rail access. 

Grimsby County Borough Council 

Mr. J. M. Milner (the Borough Architect and Planning Officer) explained that the 
entire Grimsby coastline fell within the docks estate and served no other function 
except for some sea fishing off the North Wall. Even this was diminish^; because 
pollution from new industry higher up the river was reducing the amount of fish 
available. He agreed with Mr. Crawford that the Humber could not be regarded as 
safe for water sports. 



Lincolnshire (Lindsey) County Council 

Mr. R. L. Stirling (the County Planning Officer) said that the coastline of Lindsey 
had a great deal to entertain the holidaymaker and to attract the scientist, geographer 
and natural historian. The accretion of salt marshes and the existence of two bombing 
ranges between the Humber mouth and the north of Mablethorpe had prevented 
holiday development in that area. Pressure had also been checked south of Skegness 
by the presence of the Gibraltar Point nature reserve, where there were substantial 
dunes and attractive beaches. His authority encouraged the public to visit Gibraltar 
Pornt, which was of great educational interest. Because of the restraints on develop- 
ment over these two lengths, pressure for it was concentrated mainly along the 
twelve miles between Mablethorpe and Skegness. It was along this particular stretch 
that natural erosion of the dune sea defences coincided with possible erosion by 
pressure from too many holidaymakers. From the outset it had been the policy of his 
an honty to conserve in its natural state most of the coastline between the main 
coastal town and village resorts for the benefit of the day-tripper and naturalist 
Expansion of the resorts, and in particular of the caravan sites, had in most cases 
extended inland rather than along the seaboard. 

Within tins policy of conservation and containment, holiday accommodation in 
caravans and chalets had mcreased from 4,000 in 1950 to nearly 16,000 in 1967 Even 
so, there were still many miles of dunes and beaches on Lindsey’s coast without cara 
vans or any other sort of alien development. His Council’s aim had always been to 
improve access to the dunes and beaches at selected points and to provide car parks 
picnic places and the minimum facilities for people who enjoyed less gregarious 
recreation than those taking caravan holidays. ® 

His Council hoped soon to see established an extensive new National Nature 
^vereiy “ d ^ ^ “*» not be 

He said that his authority had been greatly helped in their attempts to conserve the 
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coast by their Sandhills Act of 1932. Its main object was to enable the Council to 
acquire and conserve dunes and beaches. As a result, at Saltfleet, and to the north of 
Gibraltar Point, almost the whole of the dunes were now in public ownership and 
control. He added that the prime function of the dunes was sea defence, and this 
was not easy to reconcile with public access and enjoyment. In fact certain lengths of 
the dunes were now fenced in, but new clay and concrete walls provided fine pro- 
menades and generally improved access to the beaches. 

The Council’s ownership and control of the sandhills since the 1930’s had facilitated 
considerable cleaning up operations and prevented shack development and the com- 
mercial exploitation of the dunes and beaches. To clear away ill-sited developments of 
the pre-planning era — not actually on the dunes — and to extinguish existing use 
rights, the County Council had spent some £70,000 in compensation in the last seven 
years. The only remaining eyesores were a few pill-boxes and obsolete sea defence 
establishments. 

He said the fears that the North Sea gas finds would trigger off a spate of industrial 
development on the Lincolnshire coast were really without foundation. Under-sea 
pipelines were far too costly to be multiplied. The first, which came ashore in the East 
Riding, was being linked across the Humber to the Killingholme gas plant. If there 
were other strikes farther south, then his authority might receive proposals for one 
or two additional intake points. But he did not believe it would lead to pressures for 
industrial development on the scale now building up on the Humber estuary because 
most of the rest of the Lincolnshire coast was unattractive to industrialists. Attempts 
by his authority to meet the needs of Skegness and Mablethorpe for industry to 
combat winter unemployment and depopulation of the rural hinterland had had only 
limited success. 

As tankers now used the Humber, his Council’s main concern about new industrial 
development along the river was that it might lead to oil pollution of the beaches. So 
far this had not happened and they were very anxious to prevent it. 

He also said that the pressure for holiday and recreational development was very 
hard to assess until there was greater certainty about the future total population on 
Humberside as a whole. Large population increases south of the Humber would 
certainly add to the pressure of the Lincolnshire coastline, both for holidaymaking 
and daily and weekend visiting. And if the long-awaited Humber Bridge materialised 
then Yorkshire people could well flood across it to Skegness and Lincolnshire people 
to Bridlington. He would not, however, expect a big build up on either side because 
what one county lost the other would gain. 

The Lincolnshire coast was the link between two regions — the East Midlands and 
Yorkshire and Humberside — which together had a population of about eight million. 
Fortunately they did not all head for the Lincolnshire coast at weekends. He had 
noticed a change in the kind of demand for caravan sites. Whereas previously it had 
mainly been for sites for caravans for letting to holidaymakers, now increasingly it 
was for places where individual families could leave their own caravans all the year 
round for weekend and holiday use, a kind of second home by the sea. This would 
increase as the Humberside population grew and make it more difficult to contain 
caravan development within the boundaries so far followed. 

He called for more research into what intensity of use was permissible on particular 
kinds of land. He knew of some sandhills that had been eroded through excessive use 
in the past and made ineffective as sea defences. Too many people patronising a 
nature reserve or a stretch of dunes could destroy the very quality which made these 
precious. He hoped the Commission would sponsor this research and thus help the 
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local planning authorities to exercise the right degree of control over access to vul- 
nerable parts of the coast. 

Lincolnshire (Holland) County Council 

Mr. R. N. Whiston (the County Planning Officer) said his report showed that the plan- 
ning of the coastline presented no major problems in his area. It remained unspoilt 
despite the fact that it had probably been the subject of human activities to a far 
greater extent than any other section of the coastline being considered by the con- 
ference. The Wash as it now existed was the result of nature and man working in 
conjunction to produce a great belt of salt marsh which, in years to come, would be 
added to the area already reclaimed and brought into cultivation. An Act dating from 
1353 enabled an owner to add to his property merely by enclosing the accretion of 
out-marsh. Great advantage had been taken of this law in Parts of Holland, by means 
of which some 65,000 acres had been added to the original land area in the last three 
centuries. The process was still going on, but the cost of enclosure had risen sharply 
since the war and without substantial grants reclamation would cease. It was his 
Council’s intention to safeguard the interests of this exceedingly valuable agricultural 
area and to encourage its reclamation as and when conditions were favourable. 

He said the one ‘non-conforming factor’ was the bombing range at Holbeach,. 
where the foreshore was also owned by the Defence Department. His Council would 
welcome any help in getting the bombing range moved and the out-marsh reclaimed. 

He said that sailing took place from the port of Boston down the Welland and the 
Nene and the Witham, but emphasised that the Wash was extremely dangerous for 
sailing and unsuitable for the novice. 

Kingston upon Hull County Borough Council 

Although Kingston upon Hull County Borough Council were not reporting to the 
conference as a maritime local planning authority they were represented by obser- 
vers and at the chairman’s invitation Mr. H. F. Alston (the City Planning Officer) 
spoke of his authority’s interest in the planning of the coast. He said that like Grimsby, 
Hull was primarily an industrial city fronting the Humber — a river sometimes des- 
cribed as a raging torrent of liquid mud. 

His Council had tried as far as possible to preserve access along the river frontage. 
He was convinced that more provision had to be made for all forms of recreation. 
For this reason he was rather critical of the largely negative, preservationist approach 
of the East Riding County Council. Spurn Head, for example, used to be visited regu- 
larly by hundreds of people. But unfortunately — from his city’s point of view — the 
Lesser Tern inhabited Spurn Head. To protect this species, visitors were now being 
discouraged, by a charge, from taking cars along the Promontory. 

He considered this unsatisfactory when hundreds of thousands of people were 
going to have more time on their hands. Something more was needed than merely 
preserving the coast from caravan development. Nor was his city being helped by 
such action as the proposed closure of the railway services from Hull to the coastal 
resorts. He urged that, on the contrary, more should be done to give people greater 
scope for enjoying the coast, such as by creating coastal footpaths and places 
where people could go for recreation. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 



Spurn Head 

The management of Spurn Head was the first matter considered in the general dis- 
cussion. This promontory was bought by the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Trust from the 
Service Department in 1959 because of its international significance as a station for 
the study of bird migration and because of its geological importance. The area is also 
designated by the Nature Conservancy as of special scientific interest. From the dis- 
cussion it was apparent that the problem of managing Spurn Head is that of recon- 
ciling reasonable public access with the protection of its natural resources, which are 
under the care of the Trust. 

Opening the discussion, Mr. B. Ducker (Nature Conservancy) said that Spurn was a 
vulnerable habitat and great care had to be exercised to ensure that the use made of 
it for recreation did not exceed its ‘carrying capacity.’ Unlimited public use would 
undoubtedly destroy Spurn’s scientific interest. This interest related to the dunes, 
which were undergoing consolidation by such plants as marram grass, and to the 
immediate hinterland where the complete vegetational cover was extremely vulner- 
able to undue physical pressure. Rapid erosion and degradation took place once the 
skin of vegetation was pierced. Furthermore all disturbances were damaging to the 
ornithological interest of Spurn. 

Mr. Alston (Kingston upon Hull) was unconvinced and said a ‘bunch of enthusiasts’ 
of very limited outlook had gained control over this wonderful feature of the coast. 
(See plates 7 a and 7b). There was already a concrete road from end to end of the promon- 
tory ; he failed to see why access could not be controlled. The east coast was often bitterly 
cold and Spurn Head offered visitors the unique advantage of miles of beautiful west- 
facing sandhills. He asked what agencies ought to be responsible for providing the 
facilities to cater for the increasing demands for coastal recreation and added that he 
was far from sure that it should be left to bodies such as the Nature Conservancy. 

Dr. H. Frankland (Nature Conservancy) said she imagined the Countryside Com- 
mission that was soon to be created would have responsibilities for the provision of 
facilities. But whatever agency was involved it would need scientific advice about the 
kinds of uses that particular areas could tolerate and how these could be regulated. 
No matter who was responsible, if they allowed too many people into a sandhills 
habitat the sandhills would disappear before long. Access had to be kept within the 
area’s ‘carrying capacity.’ Advice on such matters could well come from the ‘bunches 
of enthusiasts’ who ran the County Naturalists’ Trusts. From the management of 
such places such as the Gibraltar Point Nature Reserve they had learnt much about 
the ways in which the greatest number of people could be accommodated with the 
least possible damage to the scientific interest. 
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The basic point, therefore, was that there was a limit to the number of people that 
certain areas could withstand. There had to be some degree of control to minimise the 
damage. It was a matter of compromise. Large numbers of people could be encouraged 
to visit the less vulnerable areas; and smaller groups, perhaps with special interests, 
could visit the more protected areas. ‘After all,’ she added, ‘if you simply want to 
sunbathe at the seaside you don’t have to sit on a particularly valuable piece of vegeta- 
tion to do it.’ This did not necessarily imply prohibitions on access. Everyone could 
get what they wanted providing the land was appropriately sub-divided. 

Explaining this, she said that the coastal policies of the planning authorities attend- 
ing the conference depended on ‘a system of zonation’ which aimed to concentrate 
new development around the existing built-up areas and leave the rest of the coast 
free of development. She said that by extending this zoning method to undeveloped 
land they could prevent clashes between amenity and scientific conservation. Where an 
area of high scientific interest was actually a nature reserve this should be its primary 
use. Depending on the nature of the land itself (and sand dunes were obviously far 
more vulnerable than cliff areas), and the degree of control over access, people could 
still visit the area. In another zone would be the areas of slightly less scientific interest 
which nevertheless had important uses for education and for ‘scientific recreation’ for 
naturalists. Next there were the areas where the most appropriate use was ‘recreation 
pure and simple.’ Finally, there were the development areas where the greatest pres- 
sures could be accommodated. 

In short, the Nature Conservancy saw the undeveloped areas as a positive asset and 
not just something ‘which are nice to look at and to be left alone.’ This approach 
required the active management of the area, and therefore she denied that the Nature 
Conservancy held a ‘negative, preservationist’ view of the coast. They were concerned 
with its positive conservation, which meant the wise use of coastal land rather than 
merely trying to keep it unchanged. They were interested in protecting the scientific 
interests of the coast; in safeguarding vulnerable habitats; and in managing land, or 
advising others to manage land, so that it was wisely used and not destroyed by the 
demand. ‘We must start with the supply,’ she said, ‘and decide how to manage it so 
that demands on the land do not exceed its capacity to withstand them.’ This capacity 
could be increased by restricting public access to surfaced paths which should not be 
routed up and down wind, as this created erosion channels. The Nature Conser- 
vancy had found in other places that it was possible to accommodate large numbers of 
visitors without harming the habitat. This was not unduly expensive but it took time 
to achieve. 

Recreational surveys 

Mr. J. Davidson (N.P.C.) said recreational planning was hampered by the lack of 
information about leisure habits. These were difficult to find out and the pattern was 
complicated. The Planning Officers of Lindsey and East Riding had mentioned that 
the declining trend of weekly or fortnightly holidays taken in their areas was matched 
by increasing numbers of day and weekend trippers. Another change was that fewer 
individuals were owning several caravans and letting them at a profit and more 
families were acquiring a caravan of their own for weekend or holiday use. These 
were instances of the changes already taking place. The likelihood of big population 
increases on Humberside would create many new pressures upon the East Riding and 
Lincolnshire coasts which would have to be catered for. This could lead to dramatic 
changes in existing policies. The conference ought to consider what kind of body 
could most efficiently carry out the survey. 
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Mr. G. Howard (N.P.C.) added that, despite the lack of a bridge, recreational 
pressures on the areas south of the Humber were greater than generally realised. He 
argued that a study was needed of the catchment areas of the resorts to provide the 
local planning authorities with concrete facts about demands likely to be made upon 
their areas. 

Mr. R. Whiston (Holland) thought that only by making annual surveys would it be 
possible to discern trends in demands. 

Mr. F. Ward (Grimsby) suggested that the making of a regional survey of the catch- 
ment areas was a matter which should be referred to the Standing Conference of 
Yorkshire and Humberside planning authorities which had panels of technical officers 
concerned with various aspects of physical and economic planning. 

Such a survey would have to embrace not only Yorkshire and Humberside but the 
East Midland Region as well, commented Mr. R. Stirling (Lindsey). He pointed out 
that large increases in population were likely on Humberside over the next twenty 
years and a study made now obviously could not reveal the recreational habits of the 
newcomers. Another point was that the long interval between the carrying out of a 
study and the taking of action based on its findings made the information itself suspect. 

Mr. S. Vincent (North Riding) agreed that a survey was desirable and that the East 
Midland Region, which expected a two million increase in population by the end of 
this century, could not be left out. He pointed out that whilst for the purpose of the 
conference North Riding had been grouped with East Riding and Lincolnshire, for 
regional planning they were linked with Northumberland and Durham in the Northern 
Region. The North Regional Planning Committee had recently initiated a survey of 
leisure and recreational pressures. Therefore, before further surveys of this kind were 
started it was important to avoid duplication by finding out what others were doing 
already. 



Recreational development 

Next, the conference turned to consider what further action could be taken to meet 
the recreational demands upon the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire coasts. Mrs. Elwyn 
Davies (N.P.C.), the Deputy Chairman of the conference, introduced the discussion 
by saying that the Commission particularly wanted to hear what recreational schemes 
the local authorities proposed for land they already owned or hoped to buy or which 
was specially designated. She said the demand for sailing facilities had generally 
doubled in the post-war period, and in many places had increased a good deal more. 
One scheme for a sailing base at Port Mulgrave in the North York Moors National 
Park was already being considered; what other similar developments had they in 
mind? All round the coasts of England and Wales the Commission had heard of 
proposals for the rehabilitation of industrial harbours and under-used nineteenth 
century ports for yachting purposes. Were there similar possibilities within the con- 
ference area? 

What schemes had they for country parks in readiness for the passing of the 
Countryside Bill, she asked. Schemes for inland parks and picnic areas which took 
pressure off the coast were also relevant. Country parks did not necessarily have to be 
set in spectacular countryside to attract the public, she added. Surveys had found 
that many families were content merely to drive about thirty miles to some accessible 
stretch of country where they could park their cars, picnic and let the children play. 
She asked whether more facilities for catering for visitors in wet weather were needed 
along this coast. 
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She suggested that the conference should consider the question of the joint financ- 
ing of widely-used recreational facilities. Already there were estates which were in 
effect country parks ; Clumber Park was one, and five local authorities combined to 
finance it. Arrangements of this kind overcame one of the biggest obstacles to recrea- 
tional development. This also applied to marinas, where commercial developers 
usually wanted a variety of lucrative ancillary development which was not always 
acceptable to the local planning authority. 

Taking up Mrs. Davies’s final point about ‘joint finance,’ Mr. J. Haydon W. Glenn 
(Town Clerk, Kingston upon Hull), said it was questionable whether a county borough 
ought by itself to take on the expense of establishing a country park which benefited 
an area far wider than its own. He referred to a 1,200 acre park he knew of seven 
miles outside Stockport. The ru nnin g expenses of the park, which ten years ago were 
about £12,000 a year, were met by the Stockport ratepayers, yet the park was patron- 
ised by the people from the whole Manchester conurbation. He felt it was also neces- 
sary to work out who should be responsible for opening up coastal land for the pub- 
lic’s enjoyment. At present there were large areas of coast, simply quiet stretches of 
dunes, where the public could go only by leave of the private landowners who charged 
a fee for access across their land. 

Another country park, established by the Scunthorpe Corporation about four 
miles outside the town at Normanby, was mentioned by Mr. Davidson (N.P.C.). He 
said it offered a wide range of facilities for the casual enjoyment of people from an 
extensive catchment area. It was a further instance of a far-sighted local authority 
meeting the whole expense of providing a facility for the benefit of people from a wide 
surrounding area. 

Mr. R. Procter (Lindsey) said that his authority’s experience, from operating the 
1932 Sandhills Act, was that assuming county councils were equipped with powers to 
acquire land and carry out the necessary development, there was no reason why they 
should not take on responsibility for providing the facilities and managing land for 
recreational purposes on the coast. They were able to work with the local voluntary 
bodies, and from their own knowledge could ensure that the coast was sensibly used. 
His authority had provided picnic sites, car parks, public conveniences, cafe’s and 
shops and at the same time had conserved other areas in their natural state. On the 
basis of Lindsey’s experience over the past thirty years he urged that county councils 
generally should be given these functions. 

Mr. G. Howard (N.P.C.) pointed out that in the White Paper Leisure in the 
Countryside the Government had suggested that local authorities should be able to 
make arrangements under which they assisted private landowners to provide many of 
the facilities which people expected to find in country parks. He was sure that if a 
local council could get a private owner to administer a park, this would work out 
cheaper than any other conceivable method. At the same time it would engender the 
goodwill of people living in the countryside. He thought that local authorities would 
be well advised to consider some form of partnership with private owners whereby 
the owners retained control of the land and administered the park on the authority’s 
behalf. Mr. Bell (N.P.C.) added that the public paid to use privately-owned country 
parks and if these were to be kept open and extended then it was clearly vital that 
public authorities should also make a charge for the use of any country parks they 
created. The Commission’s view was that most families would not mind paying 
the price of half a gallon of petrol to get into a country park. The revenue from this 
should at least cover the park’s operating costs. 

Mr. R. Stirling (Lindsey) said that visitors to Lincolnshire usually rushed straight 
to the sea and not many would be diverted by a country park in the Lincolnshire 
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Wolds within twenty miles of the coast. Families looking for the kind of recreation 
these parks were expected to provide would be more likely to visit the Dukeries, the 
Peak District and the Yorkshire Dales. He added that where a park was obviously 
intended to serve more than one town, or indeed more than one county, there ought 
in fairness to be joint arrangements for financing it. 

Mr. F. W. Ward (Town Clerk, Grimsby) commented that he was sure the 150,000 
people living in the greater Grimsby area would appreciate recreational 
facilities within the Wolds. There was a definite need, for instance, for properly 
marked footpaths, additional car parking and refreshment facilities and access to 
woodlands and open spaces. 

Mr. S. Vincent (North Riding) referred to Mrs. Davies’s question about the need 
for more wet weather facilities for visitors. He said that the increasing pressure came 
not so much from people staying on holiday at the coast as from day visitors. On wet 
days the day visitors naturally stayed away. 

Mr. J. Milner (Grimsby) added that the best facilities for visitors on rainy days on 
the Lincolnshire coast were probably in Grimsby, in its shops, cinemas and swimm- 
ing baths. The Corporation also had plans to build a civic theatre. 

He went on to argue that, in view of the habit of more and more people of motoring 
10 to 20 miles to a picnic spot outside of town, it was time to reconsider the amounts 
of open space provided for in town maps. Grimsby, for example, had vast tracts of 
open space right on its doorstep. Although the standard of seven acres of open space 
for every 1,000 population might be appropriate for a conurbation it was not neces- 
sarily right for every town. 

Mr. G. Booth (Ministry of Housing and Local Government) commented that the 
open space standard was intended as no more than a guide and should not be re- 
garded as sacrosanct. In preparing its town map a local planning authority was free 
to put forward its own proposals based on local circumstances. 

On this question of open spaces in cities, Mr. Bell (N.P.C.) referred to the Govern- 
ment’s proposal in Leisure in the Countryside that county boroughs should be able to 
take the initiative in establishing a country park outside their own area. The Com- 
mission welcomed this, but believed it should be made equally possible for a county 
borough to take similar action, with the benefit of grants, within its boundaries. In 
other words, the authority ought to think hard about what was already in its own 
control before going outside. He said it was not envisaged that a country park — unless 
it was exceptionally big — would include facilities for organised games. Therefore 
local authorities might find it worth considering making more provisions of this 
kind inside their towns. 

Sailing facilities 

On the subject of sailing facilities, Mr. R. Stirling (Lindsey) reported on discussions 
that had taken place between his authority and the North East Lincolnshire Water 
Board about the design of the new reservoir at Covenham St. Mary about five miles 
from the coast. The Board intended that the design should facilitate the construction 
of a yachting and recreation centre. On completion of the reservoir the County Coun- 
cil planned to take over from the water authority an adjoining site and develop recre- 
ational buildings and provide boat ramps and water sporting facilities. This scheme 
was expected to come to fruition in about two years’ time. 

Mr. A. Colbeck (Sports Council) commented that the popularity of sailing was 
growing rapidly. The available sailing waters in the Northern Region — in the Tees 
estuary, at Runswick Bay, Staithes and Port Mulgrave— were already under severe 
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pressure. It seemed to the Sports Council that there was certainly room for the devel- 
opment of marinas along stretches of this coast, as for example between Saltbum 
and Redcar where private groups had already tried to establish a sailing base. 

He spoke of the problems of getting sailing established on new reservoirs. These 
arose not during the design and development stages, but after the reservoir was built. 
It was possible, for example, for some 300 to 400 boats to sail on the new Derwent 
reservoir. There was too little space on the shoreline for them all. A club house was 
needed, but this could cost at least £50,000. This was the problem — how to raise neces- 
sary capital. 

Recreational facilities were provided in the countryside primarily for the benefit 
of people from urban areas, yet it was never easy to convince the county boroughs and 
urban districts that they should contribute to the cost, say, in proportion to either 
their rateable value or population. Even though the Derwent reservoir was some thirty 
miles from Hartlepool, this was nothing compared to the distances which sailing en- 
thusiasts were prepared to travel. 



Retirement pressures 

Replying to a question from the chairman about the migration of elderly people to 
the coast, Mr. R. Stirling (Lindsey) said that much of the growth of residential devel- 
opment in holiday resorts was attributable to people moving to the coast when they 
retired. This created an economic problem because as the cost of living rose more 
retired people looked for jobs to supplement their pensions. The result was that resorts 
like Skegness, which previously only had to find light industrial work to reduce 
winter unemployment, now felt the need to make provision for jobs all the year 
round for retired people whose real incomes were being reduced by inflation. 

Mr. S. Vincent (North Riding) said that in areas which the Planning Department 
had investigated for the making of town maps, such as Scarborough and Whitby, 
they had found an increasing proportion of retired people in the population. He had 
noticed a tendency for holiday accommodation to be converted into flats for retired 
people. So far this had not presented any problems. Another trend was that because 
the south coast had become overcrowded more people were looking northwards for 
places to make their homes in retirement. This movement might build up in future. At 
Scarborough the town map made no provision for any substantial increase in popula- 
tion. 

Mr. W. Crawford (East Riding) added that in revising the Bridlington town map in 
1958 his authority had allocated more land for industry. By providing for more em- 
ployment in the town for younger people they hoped to balance the growth of the 
retired population. 



Development by statutory undertakers 

There was a short discussion about development by gas and electricity undertakings 
in the coastal areas. Mr. J. Milner (Grimsby) complained that many Government 
agencies had virtually a free hand in carrying out all kinds of permanent develop- 
ment that the local planning authorities might not agree with on coastal land. He 
mentioned particularly power stations which, because of their radio-active reactors, 
could not be demolished even when they were obsolete. It could well be that these 
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reactors would remain as eyesores in pleasant coastal surroundings for another 500 
years. Was it not feasible to build reactors below ground so that when they were no 
longer of use they could be forgotten? Similarly, transmission lines ought to be laid 
underground in certain areas. Statutory undertakers took a ‘blinkered view’ and 
refused to incur additional expenditure which they regarded as unprofitable but which 
was sometimes necessary in order to safeguard amenities. 

Mr. P. Haines (C.E.G.B.) said that before choosing power station sites the Board 
invariably consulted the local planning authorities and statutory and other bodies 
responsible for protecting amenities. Their views were taken into account before a 
decision on any particular project was reached. 

A fundamental technical requirement for the generation of electricity was the avail- 
ability of a secure supply of very large quantities of cooling water. When a 2,000 MW 
power station of the type now being built operated on full load it circulated through 
the condensers of the steam turbines about 50 million gallons of water per hour, or 
1,200 milli on gallons a day. This quantity was about the same as the total national 
daily consumption of water for domestic purposes. Although the demand on external 
water supplies could be much reduced by using cooling towers, direct cooling was more 
efficient. This was only possible on the major tidal estuaries or on the coast. Only a 
few estuarial or coastal locations offered the necessary combination of natural facili- 
ties. It was therefore essential to identify and wherever possible reserve those that 
existed for potential power station use. 

The buildings and plant of a nuclear power station were similar to those of a con- 
ventional station. When a nuclear station reached the end of its useful life the whole 
structure surrounding the nuclear reactor could be removed. A problem could only 
arise in dealing with the radio-active central section of the reactor itself. It might be 
possible to reduce the bulk of the reactor, cover it with earth and mould its contours 
to resemble a natural feature in the landscape. It was unlikely that it would be eco- 
nomic actually to build reactors below ground, although this was technically feasible. 

Mr. F. Ward (Grimsby) said there was always the danger that statutory under- 
takers would use their powers to the detriment of amenity. The East Midlands Gas 
Board, for example, had plans to build a mammoth gasholder which would have 
completely dominated the town centre and made a mockery of the Council’s plans to 
improve the amenities of the central area. The site was on operational land and there- 
fore exempt from local planning control. Eventually the Council were obliged to pay 
the gas board £66,000 which was the Board’s price for abandoning the gasholder 
proposal and storing the gas under compression in nests of comparatively low cubes. 
It was quite wrong that local planning authorities should be held to ransom in this 
way merely because statutory undertakers were outside normal local planning control. 

Mr. H. Yates (C.E.G.B.) asked the conference not to gain the impression that 
there was no planning control over development by statutory undertakers. There was 
a wide measure of statutory control under which the Board needed Ministerial con- 
sent before they could build transmission lines or power stations. Moreover, elec- 
tricity boards were specifically required by the Electricity Act, 1957, to take into 
account in drawing up their proposals any effect these might have on natural amenity. 

Mr. R. Stirling (Lindsey) reported that his authority had granted planning permis- 
sion for a gas terminal at a site near Donna Nook. However, the Gas Council had 
switched the intake to Easington because they found deeps in the sea bed off the 
Lincolnshire coast made it impossible to lay pipes across to Donna Nook. It looked as 
if these deeps would protect the northern part of the Lincolnshire coast from gas 
intakes. 
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Road and rail traffic 



The conference closed with a discussion on road and rail traffic in the vicinity of the 
coast. It was introduced by Mr. N. Despicht (Ministry of Transport), who said it 
had to be accepted that the motor vehicle was now the basis of the transport system. 
About two-thirds of the country’s goods and an even higher proportion of passenger 
traffic were moved by road. This was why the rail network was being contracted and 
why highway development was being stepped up. 

Britain was more highly urbanised than any other western European country and 
faced the huge and intricate problem of adapting towns to populations which in- 
creasingly moved by car. The countryside, on the other hand, could be destroyed by 
attempts to adapt it to the motor car. Therefore the flow of traffic through rural areas 
had to be controlled in order to save the amenities of the countryside. 

Authorities attempting such control, however, immediately came up against the 
deficiencies of the road traffic law. For example, no public authority (except for Leeds 
City Council, which had new powers under the Leeds Corporation Act, 1966) were 
empowered to control traffic to protect amenity or environment. Similarly the Road 
Traffic Acts enabled highway authorities to provide parking places to prevent or 
relieve traffic congestion but not where they were needed simply to prevent the 
countryside from being spoiled. These were great difficulties and the Government 
intended to bring in legislation to rectify them at the earliest opportunity, including 
new powers which would enable traffic to be controlled in both urban and rural areas 
for amenity reasons. 

Even when wider powers were available there would still be limitations on the 
benefits that traffic regulation alone could achieve. Traffic regulation could not ignore 
the need to preserve reasonable access to premises, otherwise it would have the same 
effect as physical planning measures and thus give rise to claims for compensation. If 
this happened then there would be very little regulation of traffic. For this reason, in 
many cases, traffic regulation should be concerned not with banning all vehicles from 
certain roads but with selecting the traffic which could be allowed to use them. He 
suggested that the local authorities interested in how this might be done should study 
the experimental traffic order which the Cornwall County Council had applied to the 
coastal village of Polperro. It defined the essential traffic which had to have access and 
banned the rest. 

The biggest problem was that of sheer numbers of motorists in the holiday periods. 
Not only were the numbers of people wanting to visit the countryside and coast 
increasing, but the proportion who came by car was rising even more rapidly. The 
crucial factor was parking space. It was the policy of the Ministry of Transport that 
car parks should in general be financially self-supporting. He recognised, however, 
that this broke down in many countryside areas where it was uneconomic to pay 
someone to collect charges at a parking place for a dozen or so cars near a beauty 
spot. 

In conclusion Mr. Despicht referred to the development of scenic routes which 
gave access to coastal and countryside viewpoints and did not serve as main traffic 
routes on which people and goods moved about the country. He said the develop- 
ment of scenic routes and the associated parking facilities needed much more deliber- 
ate planning ahead than had been possible in the past. In future the Ministry would 
give full backing to those local authorities who took a vigorous line over traffic 
policy. 

He was asked by Mr. R. Proctor (Lindsey) whether this backing would extend to 
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the giving of financial assistance. Mr. Despicht replied that the Ministry could not 
contribute to the cost of acquiring land off the highway for parking space. But where a 
local authority proposed good traffic measures they were more likely to get money for 
associated highway works. 

Mr. M. Bell (N.P.C.) added that the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside , 
promised county councils 75% grants towards the cost of providing off-the-road car 
parking and picnic places and linking roads to viewpoints. This would be an enormous 
help, he said. Scenic routes designed for ‘drive a while — stop a while’ m otoring., would 
not be developed without the aid of specific grants; they were not available and nor 
were any proposed in the White Paper. 

Mr. R. Stirling (Lindsey) pointed out that when motorists visited such resorts as 
Skegness at weekends, they found the parking space increasingly overcrowded and so 
attempted to drive on round the coast. The coastal roads were quite inadequate and 
consequently this traffic soon slowed to a crawl. Therefore it was just as necessary to 
improve the tortuous and narrow coastal roads as it was the cross-country routes to 
the resorts. 

Mr. G. Howard (N.P.C.) said that except on Bank Holidays and really busy Sun- 
days it was still possible to get about on most northern roads with reasonable freedom. 
By comparison everyday traffic in the south of England seemed quite intolerable. Yet 
before long these conditions would prevail in the north as well and it was essential to 
look ahead and make provision for the inevitable growth of traffic. 

The Hull representatives welcomed the intention of the Ministry of Transport to 
bring in general legislation on the lines of the Leeds Corporation Act, 1966, to enable 
traffic to be controlled in the interests of amenity. Mr. Alston (Kingston upon Hull) 
said there appeared to be nothing sacred to traffic engineers who saw central residen- 
tial streets as parking places for city workers or as traffic diversions or one-way 
streets. Yet whatever traffic management measures were taken the streets would be 
just as congested a year later. Measures to accommodate still more and more urban 
traffic would swallow up all that made living in towns worthwhile. 

Railway closures 

The question of the closure of railway lines in the conference area was raised by Mr. 
F. Ward (Grimsby). He argued that the meeting could not discuss measures for 
attracting more visitors to the coast without considering the maintenance of the rail 
links. The railway lines between Hull and the Yorkshire coastal resorts were threat- 
ened with closure. Many rail services in Lincolnshire had already been curtailed, such 
as day trips to Cleethorpes, and British Rail were expected to propose the closure of 
Cleethorpes station later in 1967. Yet 19,000 day-trippers arrived by rail at Clee- 
thorpes during the peak summer weekends. If these were to use the roads local traffic 
conditions would become quite chaotic. Grimsby already found that roads through 
the town centre became ‘rivers of steel’ on every Saturday and Sunday of the year. If 
the rail closures were not halted, the amenities of the town and of places like Brigg 
and intervening villages would be completely ruined by excessive through traffic at 
summer weekends. 

Another speaker who protested at cuts in rail services was Mr. R. Stirling (Lindsey). 
He said that his Council were bitterly opposed to the closure of the East Lincolnshire 
railway line, especially as no one knew what growth of rail traffic would be generated 
by the anticipated development of Humberside. He said Mablethorpe was economi- 
cally dependent on the continued existence of this line because large numbers of day 
trippers arrived at the resort by rail. 
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In reply Mr. N. Despicht (Ministry of Transport) said that there had to be a com- 
mercial check otherwise there would be no criterion by which to judge the efficiency of 
railway services. The policy of British Rail was to contract and concentrate on trunk 
routes and other profitable lines. Many branch and minor lines were commercially 
unprofitable and without a subsidy British Rail could not be expected to keep them 
open. It was a major political question whether subsidies should be paid from public 
funds to keep open lines which were socially necessary but not commercially viable. 
He added that even if all existing railway lines were kept in use this would not reduce 
the need for improving the roads. 

Mr. S. Vincent (North Riding) said it was very narrow thinking to close railway 
lines without considering how much more would have to be spent on developing other 
means of transport as a result. He thought that it was quite extraordinary that the 
line around the coast from Scarborough to Whitby should have been closed. It was a 
facility the public needed and not something which had to make a profit. Why single 
out railway lines when roads were not expected to pay for themselves ? Mr. Despicht 
said he believed that there were extremely few proposed closures where the marginal 
increase in road traffic resulting from the shutting of the line would make roads much 
more congested. 

Mr. W. Hodgson (East Riding) commented that it was in any case wrong to assume 
that once a railway line closed the traffic automatically transferred to the roads. The 
two were not always alternatives. The coastal towns of Hornsea and Withernsea, for 
instance, had found that visitors did not come by bus when they could no longer 
come by train. They simply did not come at all. 

There was a suggestion from Mr. H. Alston (Hull) that disused railway lines cross- 
ing attractive countryside should be turned into bridlepaths. Mrs. Elwyn Davies 
(N.P.C.) warned that this was not something to be undertaken lightly. The mainten- 
ance of bridges and drainage ditches could turn out to be unexpectedly expensive. 
Mr. R. Procter (Lindsey) explained that one great difficulty was that British Rail were 
under an obligation to fence lines off from the adjo ining land. Anyone taking over a 
disused line also had to assume responsibility for fencing it. The cost of erecting and 
maintaining a fence on both sides of the line was likely to be prohibitive. 
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YORKSHIRE (NORTH RIDING) COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. S. Lee Vincent, td.mtpi, 
the County Planning Officer. 



Types of coastline 

The North Riding coast extends some 54 miles from the Tees estuary in the north 
almost to Filey in the south. Some 24 miles of this coastline are within the North 
York Moors National Park. 

The coastline in the Riding can be split into three sections. The first runs from Tees- 
mouth to the northern National Park boundary. This is fairly flat coast. Areas of 
sand dunes adjoin the beach in the north and become more rugged with high cliffs in 
the Saltbum and Cleveland area. The next section comprises the National Park 
coastline together with the coast at Whitby. The coastline in the National Park con- 
sists of magnificent cliff scenery with wooded ravines and beaches. Besides the 
town of Whitby there are several attractive villages including Staithes, Runswick, 
Sandsend and Robin Hood’s Bay. The third section of coast extends from the southern 
boundary of the National Park to the county boundary near Filey, and consists mainly 
of high cliffs with pleasant bays at Scarborough and Cayton. 

Character and types of development 

From the River Tees to the northern National Park boundary From the reclaimed 
marshes and sandspit at the mouth of the Tees to Skelton Beck, a distance of eight 
miles, there are three coastal towns, Redcar, Marske-by-the-Sea and Saltburn-by-the- 
Sea. Redcar (35,310 population) is principally a residential area for people employed 
in nearby Middlesbrough. It is also a popular seaside recreation town catering mainl y 
for day visitors from the large conurbation area of nearby Teesside. Besides a good 
beach, it has seafront amusement facilities. There are good parking facilities alongside 
the Redcar-Marske coast road, and easy access down a small slope to an excellent 
beach, a popular picnic area for large numbers of motorists during the summer 
months. Marske, a rapidly expanding town linked to Middlesbrough by a convenient 
railway service, has become a popular residential area for people working on Teesside. 
Saltbum is an older resort, and a popular place for retirement. The town is situated 
on a high cliff and a steeply sloping road leads down to the sea where there is an 
excellent pier and several seaside amusement facilities. 

The coast from Skelton Beck to the National Park boundary at Boulby Cliff forms 
part of the Cleveland area of North Yorkshire which has been subject to considerable 
industrial activity in the past. Derelict ironstone mines with unsightly waste heaps 
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and disused buildings are characteristic of the local landscape. However, most of the 
unsightly mining waste heaps are outside the coastal strip. For the most part, the 
coastline consists of fine, open and unspoilt cliffs. 

The National Park coastline and Whitby The attractive coastal scenery of the Na- 
tional Park can be enjoyed from the North York Moors long distance footpath which 
follows the coast from Filey to Saltburn before turning inland along the edge of the 
Cleveland Hills. Long stretches of coast within the National Park are rural in charac- 
ter and free of unsightly development. The quaint character and setting of the tradi- 
tional Yorkshire fishing communities such as Staithes, Runswick and Robin Hood’s 
Bay make them popular tourist attractions. 

The ancient seaport of Whitby handles cargo related to both local and inland 
industries. The picturesque harbour, good beaches and prominent setting of the 
famous Abbey make the town a popular holiday resort and tourist centre. This 
famous old town owes much of its visual appeal to the open cliffs immediately to the 
east and west of the harbour. There are several holiday caravan sites along the coast 
on both sides of Whitby, all located on the landward side of the coastal footpath. 

From the southern National Park boundary to Filey Most of this section of the 
coastline consists of the built-up areas including Scarborough and Scalby. Scarbor- 
ough has many attractive features, including the famous castle overlooking the har- 
bour, and the popular beaches of the North and South Bays. Besides being a holiday 
resort, the large amount of hotel accommodation makes the town a popular confer- 
ence centre. The town’s many pleasant amenities have made it a favourite place for 
retirement. 

The area to the south of Scarborough includes the popular holiday beach of Cayton 
Bay and the rugged scenery of Gristhorpe Cliff. Scarborough and the Cayton area 
are the most popular holiday centres in the North Riding. There are a large number of 
holiday camping and caravan sites in the Cayton and Gristhorpe district. Most of the 
camps have convenient footpath access to the beach. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

The principal types of accommodation and numbers of persons which can at present 
be accommodated within the major resorts are shown in the following table. 



Estimated capacity of holiday accommodation 
(Numbers of persons) 



Main 

resorts 


Hotels 

and 

larger 

boarding 

houses 


Holiday 
flatlets and 
furnished houses 


Holiday 

and 

caravan 

camps 


Other holiday 
accommodation* 


Total 


Scarborough area 


1 5,400 


2,700 


5,000 


20,400 


43,500 


Whitby area 


880 


1,450 


800 


3,862 


6,992 


Saltburn area 


802 


— 


2,392 


— 


3,1 94 


Redcar area 


3,300 


~ 


775 




4,075 



♦Mainly comprising small boarding houses and private houses with rooms to let. 



Scarborough receives some 650,000 resident visitors during the holiday season, of 
whom 390,000 come during July and August. The number of day visitors to the town 
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cannot be precisely estimated but is probably of the order of 350,000, thus making a 
total of one million day and resident visitors during the season. 

The large degree of dependence of the local economy upon the holiday trade in 
Scarborough and Whitby is indicated by the high rate of unemployment during the 
winter months. For example, in 1965 unemployment in Scarborough increased from 
2% in August to 5-1% in December and in Whitby from nearly 4% to 7%. The per- 
centage of unemployment and dependence upon the holiday trade is generally less 
marked in Saltbum because the town is close to the wider employment opportunities 
of greater Teesside. Redcar falls within the Teesside employment exchange area and 
its proximity to the industries of Teesside make it considerably less dependent upon 
the holiday trade than the more isolated resorts to the south. The economy of the 
smaller villages along the coast is dependent mainly on agricultural and fishing ac- 
tivities, supplemented by the holiday trade during the summer months. 

In common with other seaside resorts in Britain, there has been a steady decline 
since the war in the numbers of resident visitors to the principal resorts within the 
coastal area. Increased costs for seasonal catering workers and property maintenance, 
coming at the same time as increased competition from continental holidays, has 
compelled many hotels and boarding houses to close down. Others have sought to 
reduce overhead costs by converting their premises into holiday flats. The fall in the 
number of resident visitors is to some extent offset by the increase in day visitors to 
the major resorts within the coastal area brought about by rapidly growing use of 
private motor transport. For example, just under half (46%) of the all day visitors to 
Whitby travel by car. 22% travel by coach and the remainder by rail.* The increased 
use of the motor car for holiday travel enables more visitors to explore local beauty 
spots along the coastline, outside the major resorts. The trend seems likely to continue 
and will result in larger numbers of day visitors coming into the small coastal village 
during the summer months. 

From the British Travel Association’s annual holiday surveys it can be observed 
that there is a national trend for more and more holidaymakers to travel by car 
(47% in 1960, 58% in 1963) and visit several centres on the same holiday. It is the 
lesser known areas of Great Britain, such as the north-east, that could gain the greatest 
commercial benefit from this improved personal mobility. 

Future pressures and coastal planning problems 

The increase in numbers of day visitors, coupled with the greater use of cars by 
holidaymakers, will create a need for improved facilities for motorists. Further park- 
ing areas will be required within the principal resorts, and more parking and picnic 
facilities at popular coastal points. The improvement of the principal roads to and 
from the main resorts will have to be continued to cater for the increased volume of 
traffic. There is likely to be a demand on the routes for service stations and hotels 
providing meals for motorists. Related to the increase in private motor transport, 
greater pressure is likely to develop for additional camping and caravan sites. The 
siting of these will require very careful consideration to ensure that the natural recre- 
ational value of the coastal scenery is not jeopardised. 

The demand for weekend holiday cottages is likely to grow and careful architec- 
tural control of proposals to modernise old dwellings will continue to be required in 
order to preserve their traditional character. The demand for dwellings from people 



* British Travel Association Survey of Day Visitors to Whitby (Summer 1964) 
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who wish to spend their retirement in coastal villages and towns is also likely to 
continue. Careful consideration of proposals will be necessary to ensure that, where 
new housing is required, an extension to a town or village can be harmoniously inte- 
grated with the existing settlement. 

Planning intentions with respect to the coast 

From the River Tees to the northern National Park boundary The northern section 
of the coast from Teesmouth to Skelton Beck is covered by the South Teesside town 
map. In the review of this map (which has been submitted to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government for approval) provision is made for residential development 
at Redcar, Marske and Saltburn, with some inland industrial development at Redcar 
and Marske. It is intended to preserve the open coast between these three towns, and 
to confine building to selected areas inland. 

The coast from Skelton Beck to the National Park boundary at Boulby Cliff is 
included within a town map for Cleveland which is in the course of preparation. 
Owing to the decline of the ironstone mining industry and the lack of alternative 
employment opportunities in the area, the small industrial towns and villages need 
to be revitalised. It is the local planning authority’s policy to encourage the estab- 
lishment of new industry. At the same time, there is an urgent need to improve the 
appearance of the environment if industrialists are to be attracted. Several mining 
waste heaps are being removed by private construction companies, who utilise the 
material in construction projects in the Teesside area. The local planning authority 
intends to secure the reclamation of the most prominent and unsightly waste heaps 
that remain, although most of these are outside the defined coastal area. The open 
cliffs are an attractive feature of the Cleveland coast and further development along 
this open section of coastline will generally be resisted. 

The National Park coastline and Whitby The attractive cliff scenery within the 
National Park is defined as an area of great landscape value in the county develop- 
ment plan. It is the policy of the local planning authority to preserve this coastline 
and resist all proposals for development which would adversely affect the high scenic 
quality of the area. It is the policy of the National Park Planning Committee not to 
allow any development between the cliffs and the coastal footpath; proposals which 
might interfere with the views, inland or seaward, are considered with particular care. 
There is close co-operation between the Park Planning Committee and the Forestry 
Commission on planting proposals in the south eastern part of the Park where exten- 
sive afforestation is taking place. 

A town map is in course of preparation for Whitby and its environs. There is a 
relatively high rate of unemployment in the Whitby area and the town map will pro- 
vide for industrial development on the south eastern side of the town. An industrial 
estate is already being established here and an area for processing potash has been 
approved. On the town map the open cliffs on either side of the town will be preserved 
as areas free from development. 

It is the policy of the local planning authority not to permit seaside holiday caravan 
sites on the seaward side of the coastal footpath. They have adopted the positive 
course of permitting, and even encouraging, the establishment of holiday caravan 
and camping sites on suitably located sites, mainly to the south east of Whitby and 
within the coastal area of the National Park. 

It is the present policy of the North York Moors National Park Planning Commit- 
tee to improve the coastal environment for tourists. Improvement measures include 
the provision of suitably sited car parks and lay-bys, securing the removal of eyesores, 
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the screening of unsightly development and the provision of a warden service to assist 
the public. A full-time warden for the Park, equipped with a Land Rover with radio- 
telephone and assisted by a corps of voluntary part-time wardens, patrols beauty 
spots, supplies general information to the public and seeks to secure the observance of 
the Country Code. The wardens are particularly active on the coast where they also 
assist with moorland and cliff rescue. 

From the southern National Park boundary to Filey Most of this section is included 
within the Scarborough and Scalby area town map which has been submitted to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government for approval. Where they are not already 
built-up, the high cliffs which characterise the coastline in this area are shown on the 
town map as a white area where it is intended that the existing uses shall remain 
largely undisturbed. The coast to the south of Scarborough is defined as an area of 
great landscape value on the county development plan, and it is the policy of the 
local planning authority to resist development on this section of the coast which 
would be detrimental to the attractive open coastal scenery. The town map makes 
provision for adequate expansion of the urban area in and around Scarborough, and 
for the introduction of manufacturing industry to supplement the existing service 
industries based on the holiday trade, which are subject to seasonal unemployment. 

The popularity of the existing holiday caravan and camping sites in the Cayton 
area will probably continue and produce a demand for more sites in this locality. The 
local planning authority will only permit further extensions or additional caravan 
sites in carefully selected areas. 

Organisation 

Planning functions within the coastal area a»e exercised under the County Planning 
Committee, the North York Moors National Park Planning Committee, the Nos. 
6 and 7 Area Planning Sub-Committees, and by the delegated authorities. 

The County Council operate all their planning powers throughout the defined 
coastal area, except within the boroughs of Redcar and Scarborough. These borough 
councils exercise powers delegated from the County Council to administer develop- 
ment control within their areas. The County Planning Committee of the County 
Council retain their powers of defining development policy in these towns, including 
the preparation of development plans. 

The total number of planning decisions issued within the coastal area was 1,500 
in 1965. Of these, some 430 decisions were within the Scarborough municipal borough; 
some 280 were within the Redcar municipal borough and the rem ainin g 790 decisions 
were within those parts of the No. 6 and No. 7 Planning areas located within the de- 
fined coastal area. 
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YORKSHIRE (EAST RIDING) COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. W. W. Crawford, erd, 
dip tp, a m t p i, m r s H , the County Planning Officer. 



Description of the coast 

The East Riding has approximately sixty miles of coast, stretching from Filey Brigg 
southwards to Spurn Point. The cliffs to the south of Bridlington are boulder clay and 
extend unbroken from Bridlington to Spurn. They are subject to severe erosion. To 
the north are the chalk cliffs of Flamborough, Bempton and Speeton. These give way 
to the boulder clay cliffs of Filey Bay. Access to sandy beaches is possible at many 
points and passage is easy along these beaches, except during high tides. The chalk 
cliffs are high and sheer and access is limited to five points for visitors on foot. 

The agricultural character of the county is manifested up to the cliffs and pre- 
dominates along most of the coast. There are four coastal resorts — Filey, Bridlington, 
Hornsea and Withernsea — which have progressively developed since the Victorian era. 
There are a number of sites for holiday dwellings at various points along the coast, 
many of which were established in the mid-thirties, and substantially enlarged before 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. Defence installations have been reduced 
to one major area of land between Hornsea and Withernsea. There is no industrial 
installation of any appreciable size located on this coast and the only harbour is at 
Bridlington. 

The shores and mud banks of the Humber are not suitable for recreation and the 
river is dangerous for water sports. 

Trends in demand 

The four coastal towns are seaside resorts of some standing and offer accommodation 
in hotels and boarding houses. The operation of the Catering Wages Act, 1943, has 
led to a marked increase in the conversion of small hotels and boarding houses into 
self-catering holiday flats and in the number of applications for sites for holiday 
dwellings. Because of growth of car ownership these resorts are now catering for 
many more day visitors than before the war. Consequently some areas are now subject 
to weekend pressures which were previously free of them. 

The holiday trade is of the utmost importance to the local economy. The coastal 
area provides first and foremost for the holidaymaker. Any recession in this industry 
would have serious repercussions on the local economy. The efforts of the four coastal 
townships to provide a broader based economy by the introduction of suitable indus- 
tries are producing encouraging results. In Bridlington and Filey the increase in 
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population over the last ten years or more is due in no small measure to the number of 
retired people going there to live. A continuation of this trend can be expected. 

The table below shows the capacity of holiday accommodation in the coastal 
area. 



Peak holiday population in coastal area 





Numbers of bed spaces for staying visitors 








Area 


Hotels, 

boarding 

houses, 

holiday 

flatlets, 

holiday 

camps 


Caravan 
sites, 
chalets, 
tents, etc. 


Private 

houses 


Total 


Day 

visitors 


Total 
visitors — 
day and 
staying 


Staying 
visitors 
as % of 
total 
visitors 


Bridlington M.B. 


8,000 


6,600 


1,310 


15,910 


29,090 


45,000 


35-35 


Filey U.D. 
Hunmanby Gap 


50 


200 


100 


350 


650 


1,000 


35-00 


Butlins 


11,000 


— 


— 


11,000 


1,000 


12,000 


91 -70 


Primrose Valley 


1,000 


4,600 


300 


5,900 


2,100 


8,000 


73-70 


Filey Town 


4,000 


200 


5,000 


9,200 


4,800 


14,000 


65-70 


Hornsea U.D. 


5,000 


4,250 


•300 


9,550 


3,500 


.13,050 


73-20 


Withernsea U.D. 


500 


5,000 


150 


5,650 


2,850 


8,500 


66-50 


Bridlington R.D. 
Holderness R.D. 


— 


15,500 

6,370 


J- 1,000 


22,870 


j. 10,000 


32,870 


j-69-60 


Total 


29,550 


42,720 


8,160 


80,430 


53,990 


134,420 


59-80 



Coming pressures and problems 

With the expected increase in leisure of the working population it is evident 
that greater provision for leisure activities may have to be made in the coastal area of 
the county. A quantitative assessment must of necessity await a clearer indication of 
the future distribution of population throughout the Yorkshire and Humberside 
region. 

The problems presented by caravans and other coastal development have figured 
very prominently in the work of the County Council since they became the local 
planning authority in 1948. It is their view that by firmly adhering to a positive policy 
over a long period of years, with the continuing support of the Ministry, they have 
now reached a position where the coast no longer presents a major planning problem. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

When the Council became the planning authority in 1948 they realised that the coastal 
area needed special and detailed attention. Lack of control during the preceding years 
had produced sporadic and unsatisfactory development at many points, and it was 
clear that a firm and decisive policy was necessary. 

A Coastal Sub-Committee of the County Council was set up and a detailed survey 
of the caravan camps was made. A schedule of Desirable Standards for Sites for 
Holiday Dwellings was formulated and issued to assist site operators when submitting 
applications for planning permission. It is interesting to note that the Model Standards 
issued ten years later with the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act 1961 
are very similar to this county’s standards. 
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The county development plan lists the areas for holiday camping and the county 
map defines the sites. In addition the holiday sites north and south of Hornsea are 
shown as areas of comprehensive development. Comprehensive development at 
Flamborough was also proposed but the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
was unable to confirm the compulsory purchase orders which were subsequently 
sought to implement this scheme. He did, however, comment favourably upon the 
intentions of the authority. Private enterprise, supported by the Council and the 
Ministry, is now carrying out a scheme which will result in an appreciable improve- 
ment at Flamborough Head. 

Since the county development plan was prepared there have been approximately 
sixty appeals to the Ministry in respect of sites for holiday dwellings, of which 70% 
have been dismissed. The Council look to the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment for support of their policy of defining specific sites for holiday dwellings and 
containing such development within those sites. In 1952 there were 6,220 holiday 
dwellings in the coastal area. A further check was made in 1958 when the number 
was found to be 8,300. There is still considerable potential, particularly in the southern 
part of the coastal area. Consequently it is felt that no drastic alteration either of 
policy or plan is called for. 

With regard to the coastal towns the position is as follows. 

Bridlington This is a municipal borough of 26,370 population, a seaside resort 
of importance and the second largest local authority in the county. It is covered by a 
town map, prepared simultaneously with the county development plan, which has 
received Ministerial approval. The town has grown steadily since the war and this is 
expected to continue. Efforts are being made to attract suitable industry to the town 
and sites, some under the Corporation’s control, are allocated in the town map. The 
undeveloped areas along the seafront to the north and south of the town are owned 
by the Corporation and are, or will be, used to add to the holiday amenities. 

Filey This is an urban district of 5,060 population. Although no statutory town map 
has been prepared, the town has been the subject of a local development map drawn 
up some years ago. One factor which has emerged in the last three or four years is 
the town’s attraction for retired people. This had been a major factor in recent growth 
and is expected to remain so. Here, too, the local council own the undeveloped land 
along the seafront to the north and south of the town. Residential development of 
these areas is not proposed and the land will be used to enhance the attraction of 
Filey as a seaside resort. There are three large sites for holiday dwellings in the Filey 
Bay area in addition to three smaller sites and it is not proposed that there should be 
any material increase. 

Hornsea This is an urban district of 6,120 population. There is no statutory town 
map for the town but, as for Filey, a local development map has been prepared. 
An unusual feature is Hornsea Mere, a large expanse of inland water less than a mile 
from the sea. Hornsea has not grown appreciably during the last decade and the 
recent closure of the railway line will worsen its prospects for growth. 

Withernsea This is an urban district of 4,970 population. A local development 
map has been prepared for the town, and is the basis for development control. The 
recent closure of the railway line to Hull will, as in the case of Hornsea, discourage 
future growth. 
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General All four resorts have sites for holiday dwellings within or adjacent to their 
boundaries and Bridlington, Hornsea and Withernsea contain Council owned and 
managed sites. All possess fine sandy beaches which make for their success as holiday 
resorts. 

Delegation 

The County Council have made delegation agreements to a common pattern with all 
the district authorities. If an application conforms to policy and complies with the 
plan it is left to the district authority to determine. If an application is outside policy 
or plan and is favoured by the district authority, then it is determined by a committee 
of the County Council after consultation with the representatives of the district 
authority. 
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GRIMSBY COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. J. M. Milner, ariba, 
a m t p i, the Borough Architect and Planning Officer. 



Grimsby, situated on the Humber estuary, does not have a strictly maritime location. 
Nor does it have riparian recreational facilities since the public have no right of access to 
the Dock Estate which extends across the entire river frontage of the borough. Holi- 
daymakers visiting Cleethorpes do occasionally obtain special passes to enter the 
Grimsby Dock Estate primarily to view the fish docks but these are not, of course, a 
significant holiday attraction. 

It follows that the local planning authority have no specific policy directed towards 
developing recreational or holiday attractions along the river frontage. Attempts 
have been made over the years, through normal development control, to prevent new 
commercial and advertising development causing excessive damage to the view of 
the shoreline from the river. It will be appreciated, however, that this can have only a 
limited effect in such a location where the needs of commerce must be given a fair 
degree of priority. 

Assuming that the public could be given free access to the foreshore the following 
comments may be of interest. The westerly area to the north of the Alexandra Dock 
comprises a wide expanse of mud flats at low tide of no scenic value. It is also afflicted 
with atmospheric pollution from the industries along the Humber Bank to the north- 
west, particularly from titanium dioxide dust, sulphuric acid vapour, and from smells 
from the fish meal factories at Pyewipe. 

The old Dane’s Creek to the west of the Royal Dock could form a small boat 
anchorage but the extensive mud banks and the adjacent shipyards offer no amenities 
which would encourage the development of a boat marina. The foreshore in the 
easterly part, between the Tidal Basin and the Cleethorpes boundary, comprises mud 
at the westerly end gradually becoming sandier towards the Cleethorpes boundary 
itself. The background of dock industry (namely, oil storage tanks, and fish meal, cod 
liver oil and fish processing factories) would hardly be likely to attract holidaymakers, 
however. Incidentally, this Dock Estate and its associated industries extend more 
than half a mile into Cleethorpes so that the holiday facilities of that town do not 
commence at the borough boundary. 

The Grimsby and Cleethorpes Yacht Club operates at present from a landing stage 
in the Alexandra Dock. It is intended that an improved boat landing stage in more 
attractive surroundings should be created at the River Head, which is the most land- 
ward extension of the dock area. This improvement would be related to the com- 
prehensive redevelopment of part of the town centre. There will be difficulty in in- 
creasing the use of this landing area by small boats, however, because they have to 
cross the full length of the docks in order to reach the open river. This would create 
congestion which could be harmful to the efficiency of the docks. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE (PARTS OF LINDSEY) 
COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. R. L. Stirling, mtpi, amice, 
a r i c s, the County Planning Officer. 



Description of the coast 

The exposed section of the Lindsey coastline between Mablethorpe and Skegness 
is liable to erosion and it is here that the coastline is washed by the tides, exposing 
long stretches of fine sandy beaches attractive to visitors and holidaymakers. This 
constitutes the main holiday coast in the county. To the north of Mablethorpe, as 
the coast falls under the lea of Yorkshire, silt accumulates and mud flats extend up to 
li miles from the shore. This makes it less attractive to holidaymakers and day 
visitors although it provides a habitat for wild life and has a special appeal to nature 
lovers. South of Skegness, conditions rather similar to those to the north of Mable- 
thorpe prevail at the entrance to the Wash. Much agricultural land has been reclaimed 
from this area and this process goes on. 

The convex form of the Lindsey coast between Mablethorpe and Skegness in 
particular makes it prone to erosion. The devastating floods of 1953 were but an 
incident in the evolution of this length of coastline. The original coastal defences were 
the sandhills with a second line of defence (the Roman Bank) at varying distance 
inland along most of the vulnerable stretch between Mablethorpe and Skegness. The 
sandhills were severely damaged in the 1953 floods and they have since been strength- 
ened and reinforced by new artificial defence works, although in some areas the 
sandhills have almost disappeared. The Roman Bank has also been made higher. 
These two lines of defence are now considered adequate but require most careful 
conservation. 

Existing development 

The most intensive holiday uses are confined to the coastal areas in the vicinity of the 
established resorts of Skegness and Mablethorpe. A policy of strict control over 
many years has succeeded in confining such uses and development to well defined 
areas as provided for in the county development plan and approved town maps for 
Skegness and Ingoldmells, Cleethorpes, Humberston and Waltham. Very substantial 
coastal areas, including two nature reserves and many sites of special scientific interest, 
have been kept unspoiled outside the principal holiday areas. This in the interest of 
preserving the intrinsic natural resources of these areas and for the benefit of those 
seeking quieter recreational pursuits along the coast. These areas are notably from the 
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north end of Mablethorpe to Humberston ; south of Skegness to the county boundary ; 
and a stretch of some five miles of coast immediately to the south of Mablethorpe. 

Permanent residential areas, and areas for large-scale holiday camping which 
form an important element of holiday provision on the Lindsey coast, have been 
clearly defined within the principal coastal holiday areas of Cleethorpes, Mable- 
thorpe and Skegness. 

Trends in holiday and tourist traffic 

The table on page 34 shows the intensity and variety of holiday uses of the Lindsey 
coast for a peak summer weekend of 1966. It indicates that some quarter of a million 
visitors were enjoying the coast, divided fairly evenly in total between day and resi- 
dential visitors, but that local characteristics of the principal resorts and holiday 
localities vary considerably. The heaviest concentration of day visitors was at Clee- 
thorpes with an estimated 75,000 visitors, the comparable figure for Skegness being 
29,500 and 11,300 for Mablethorpe and Sutton. 

The position as regards residential visitors is reversed. Skegness and Ingoldmells 
together accounted for some 50,000 residential visitors, Mablethorpe and Sutton for 
about 20,000, and Cleethorpes and Humberston together for some 15,700. Many of 
these residential visitors are concentrated in areas where holiday camping takes place 
on a large scale. These are mainly at Skegness, with accommodation for some 13,000; 
at Ingoldmells, with accommodation for some 30,000 (including Butlin’s Holiday 
Camp); at Chapel St. Leonards and Anderby which together account for 
some 11,600; at Mablethorpe and Sutton which accounts for some 13,400, and Hum- 
berston with accommodation for some 8,600. 

The differing characteristics and functions of the various holiday centres are re- 
flected in the percentage of residential to total visitors, this being as low as 8 % in 
Cleethorpes, indicating its popularity for the day visitor, and 64% in Mablethorpe 
and Sutton. 

The importance of rail access to the principal coastal resorts is also indicated 
although travel by car has been rising at the expense of transport by rail and coach. 
Nevertheless it was estimated that during 1962 some 400,000 passengers arrived by 
rail at the two resorts of Skegness and Mablethorpe of which about 300,000 were 
holiday visitors. 

The coastal resorts of Skegness and Mablethorpe rely heavily on the holiday in- 
dustry. The following figures for the Skegness and Mablethorpe employment exchange 
area show the very heavy dependence on service employment and the trend towards 
a proportionate increase in this sector of the economy. 



Class of employment 


1961 


1965 


Change 
1961-1 965 


Agriculture 


1,926 


1,614 


-312 


Manufacturing 


1,422 


1,623 


+201 


Service 


9,583 


10,203 


+620 


Total 


1 2,931 


13,440 


+509 



Although Cleethorpes itself is a well developed coastal resort, somewhat oriented 
towards the daily! visitor, its general economy must be seen in the context of the 
rapidly developing northern part of the county based on the industrial potential of 
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Holiday visitors— peak summer weekend 1966 
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Humberside as a whole. Elsewhere in the coastal belt the economy still has a rural and 
agricultural basis. A generally high standard of husbandry contributes greatly to the 
quality of the environment. The safeguarding of agricultural interests thus has an 
amenity as well as an economic aspect. 

Future problems 

The principal demands and pressure likely to arise in the coastal area of Lindsey in 
the foreseeable future may be summarised as follows. 

The coastal resorts of Skegness and Mablethorpe These are currently being examined 
as part of an assessment of the future prospects and potential for development of 
south-east Lindsey, particularly in the light of current interest of the Greater London 
Council in town development schemes in Lindsey. A broadening of the industrial and 
employment base, making the towns less dependent on the holiday industry, is de- 
sirable. 

The development of recreational and leisure facilities The pressures of all kinds on the 
Lindsey coast will be greatly increased as and when the potential of Humberside for 
large scale growth of population and industry is realised. The long term ramifications 
have not yet been fully assessed but a number of factors can be mentioned. The need 
will arise to provide coastal access facilities and picnic areas for motorists as well as 
pedestrians whilst safeguarding the very amenities the visitors wish to enjoy. A con- 
siderable amount of work has already been done in this direction on the Lindsey 
coast. The authority will also need to safeguard areas of outstanding natural interest, 
whilst providing reasonable facilities for those wishing to use them. And they 
will need to make adequate provision for, and reconcile, a wide range of activities. 
For instance, the use of offshore power boats may be in conflict with the peaceful 
enjoyment of the coast in certain areas. Activity in the air may also impinge on ground 
planning. The problem increasingly may thus be regarded as many-sided. 

Commercial and industrial interests frequently have a special interest in coastal 
areas and the likely effects of the discovery of North Sea oil and gas on the east coast 
cannot yet be assessed. There will also have to be provision for a widening range of 
holiday accommodation, holiday camping and for second homes built with an eye to 
retirement. 

Coastal planning policy 

The policy of the County Council as local planning authority has been developed over 
many years. Principally this is directed towards recognising as coastal conservation 
areas specified stretches of coast. These are as follows. 

(a) Between Anchor Lane, Ingoldmells, and Trunch Lane, Chapel St. Leonards ; 

(b) between Chapel Point and Anderby; 

(c) from Anderby Creek to Sandilands (Mablethorpe); 

(d) from Theddlethorpe to the south of Humberston Fitties; and 

(e) from south of Skegness to the County of Holland boundary. 

In the three conservation areas (a), (b) and (c) between Skegness and Mablethorpe, 
which are within the principal holiday coastal area, it is intended only to permit car 
parking facilities, toilets, controlled access to beaches, picnic areas and facilities for 
boating and outdoor recreation. Such development will be permitted with due regard 
to the over-riding requirements of sea defence. 
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In the other two conservation areas (d) and (e) the principal aim is to preserve and 
safeguard undeveloped coastal areas. These are of considerable amenity value -and 
for the benefit of the day visitor seeking recreation in a natural environment and the 
naturalist to whom these coastal areas are of particular interest as a habitat of certain 
rare species of flora and fauna. 

To further this aim a local nature reserve has been established at Gibraltar Point 
and it is expected that a national nature reserve will be declared in the near future at 
Saltfleetby and Theddlethorpe. Extensive areas have also been notified as of special 
scientific interest in accordance with Section 23 of the National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Act, 1949, and are accordingly protected. Within these conservation 
areas it is intended only to permit the construction of car parks, toilets, access ways 
to the beach and such buildings as are considered appropriate within the nature 
reserves. In areas to the west of existing urban development, further urban and holi- 
day development will be permitted in accordance with town maps and advisory plans, 
either approved or in course of preparation. 

Organisation 

The formulation and ad mini stration of policies in the coastal area is the responsibility 
of the County Planning Committee. The Lindsey County Council’s Sandhills Act, 
1932, conferred certain powers of acquisition and control of sandhills which are 
administered by the recently formed Countryside Committee of the County Council. 
This committee is advised by the County Planning Officer and the County Land 
Agent. It controls a small direct works staff and carries out positive works of improve- 
ment and conservation. The Countryside Committee is currently carrying out a com- 
prehensive survey of leisure facilities and requirements in the county, including the 
coastal area, and in this regard works in close liaison with the County Planning 
Committee. 

County district councils are responsible for considering all planning applications 
and, in the great majority of cases, for making a final decision and issuing the notice 
to the applicant, acting throughout as the County Council’s agents. In most cases, 
before they reach a decision, the district council receives a recommendation from the 
County Planning Officer (or from Divisional Planning Officer acting on his behalf) on 
how the application should be dealt with. He has to consider the application in the 
light of the provisions of the county development plan, of established county plan- 
ning policies and of Government practice. In special cases the County Planning 
Officer takes special instructions from the County Planning Committee before making 
a recommendation. There are also arrangements for referring applications to the 
County Planning Committee for decision where a difference of opinion between a 
county district council and the County Planning Officer has emerged. In these cases 
there may be informal discussion between members of the two authorities, sometimes 
on the site. In any event the district council are entitled to send representatives to put 
forward their Council’s view to the County Planning Committee before the applica- 
tion is determined. 

There were 919 decisions on planning applications in the coastal area during 1965. 
Of these, 613 were approved unconditionally, 178 approved conditionally and 128 
refused. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE (PARTS OF HOLLAND) 
COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. R. N. Whiston, amt pi, 
the County Planning Officer. 



The administrative county of Holland has a coastline of about twenty-six miles 
forming the north-west and south-west sides of the Wash, with a considerable addi- 
tional mileage of tidal estuaries on the Rivers Witham, Welland and Nene. The whole 
of this coast consists of salt marsh, averaging about a mile in width, backed by the 
‘sea-bank’ which is a continuous embankment of natural spoil and is the highest 
point reached by spring tides. The salt marsh is intersected by winding creeks which 
fill very quickly with the incoming tides and it is therefore a dangerous place for people 
without local knowledge. On the landward side of the sea-bank is fiat intensively 
cropped arable land, completely rural in character. There is no development apart 
from the occasional agricultural hamlet and isolated farmstead. 

The salt-marsh above high water mark of ordinary tides belongs to adjoining land- 
owners and strictly the public has no right of access although in practice it is rarely 
denied. A few local people walk on the marsh for exercise or bird- watching and, in 
one or two places, even bathe from the sand exposed at low tide. The only other 
recreational use is wild-fowling, which is now controlled by local and national wild 
fowl associations. The County Council have taken steps to secure and protect public 
rights of way on foot to the salt-marsh and along the tops of the sea-banks. These 
rights of way are shown on the definitive map prepared in 1952, under the National 
Parks and Access to the Countryside Act of 1949, and reviewed in 1959. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that this coast has no popular holiday or recrea- 
tional appeal. There is no pressure for development of any kind. There are no caravan 
or camping sites and there have been no planning applications for this or any other 
form of holiday development. 

The coastal strip is shown as ‘white land’ in the county development plan and the 
Council’s policy is to confine development to existing established settlements, except 
where required for the essential needs of agriculture. This policy has been generally 
accepted locally. There has been no demand to expand the hamlets on or near the 
coast. 

This is one of the few parts of the English coast that can be reclaimed for agricul- 
tural use when natural accretion has advanced sufficiently to make the construction of 
a new outer bank an economic proposition. Reclamation is a traditional form of 
development and the County Survey (1951) showed that more than 65,000 acres 
have been reclaimed in the past three centuries. Even since the war between 2,000 and 
3,000 acres of former salt marsh have been reclaimed at various points for agricul- 
tural use. The County Council consider it a logical and desirable form of development. 
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There is still land ripe for reclamation all along the coast and particularly on the 
Holbeach outmarsh if only Service needs for bombing practice could be located 
elsewhere. 

In 1966, an average year, there were only ten planning applications in the coastal 
area on which decisions had to be made. Apart from one site for one caravan these 
were all for agricultural buildings or alterations to existing property. 

There is no delegation of planning in Holland. Development control is adminis- 
tered by two area sub-committees of the County Planning Committee. The district 
councils are represented on these sub-committees, and their officers also attend meet- 
ings. 

Any reference to the suggested Wash Barrage has been purposely omitted from the 
report, as the fulfilment of this project would mean a complete reconsideration of 
policy. 
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LAND USE STATISTICS 



Length of coastline 

A number of measurements have been made of the length of the coastline of England 
and Wales. That the results have varied is a reflection of the problem of definition. 
It is no simple matter to decide which parts of estuaries and inlets should be included 
as being ‘coastal 5 and which excluded; the tidal range may be considerable. 

For the purposes of the coastal conference reports the coastline has been measured 
afresh by the National Parks Commission along the high water mark shown on 1 
inch to 1 mile Ordnance Survey maps. Inlets have been included only in so far as they 
are considered to be ‘arms of the sea, 5 for example below the lowest ferry point. Maps 
held by the Commission show the actual line along which measurements were taken. 
Except where otherwise stated, all mileages in the tables, and references to ‘coastal 
frontage, 5 apply to this line. 

On this basis the report area is shown to contain some 258 -4 miles of coastline, the 
breakdown within counties and county boroughs being shown in Table 1. For the 
reasons mentioned, the frontages of the counties and county boroughs quoted in the 
table may differ from those quoted by some of the Planning Officers in their reports 
in Part Two. 

The coastal belt 

It may generally be accepted that ‘the coast 5 includes more than the inter-tidal fore- 
shore and the adjoining cliffs or saltings, but there is no universally accepted definition 
of a coastal zone or belt. For the purposes of the coastal conferences it was left gener- 
ally to the discretion of the local planning authorities to map land use information 
relating to the coastal zone, and this has been summarised on the map at the end of 
this report. As will be seen, the coastal zone so chosen varies considerably in width. 

For the purpose of analysing and comparing the various categories of protected and 
other land adjoining or near the coastline, it has, however, been considered preferable 
to use a directly comparable basis for the whole country. The ‘coastal belt 5 therefore 
has been taken to include all land within one mile of the ‘coastal frontage 5 as defined 
above. Except where otherwise stated, all acreages in the tables, and references to the 
‘coastal belt, 5 apply to the strip of land contained within this definition. 

In the report area this belt (which, it must be emphasised, serves only as a basis for 
measurement) comprises some 147,187 acres made up as follows: Grimsby C.B. 
1,728 ac., Kingston upon Hull C.B. 4,096 ac., Lincolnshire (Holland) C.C. 17,958 ac., 
Lincolnshire (Lindsey) C.C. 41,933 ac., Yorkshire (East Riding) C.C. 47,117 ac., 
Yorkshire (North Riding) C.C. 34,355 acres. 

Developed coastal frontage 

The extent to which the coastal frontage is substantially built-up is shown in Table 2. 
This indicates that 22 % of the coast in the report area may be regarded as ‘developed 5 
or committed for development. 
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Protective ownerships and classifications 

Table 3 shows that some 10% of the coastal frontage is covered by one or more forms 
of protective ownership, which cover 3-4% of the coastal belt. Over 17% of the 
frontage and nearly 7 % of the coastal belt are covered by nationally defined areas 
which infer some degree of protection (Table 4). In the main these are additional to 
the protective ownerships, but it should be noted that some areas included in Table 3 
may overlap with those in Table 4 (e.g. within the boundaries of National Parks or 
Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty there may well be certain categories of land 
shown in Table 3). 

Policies of protection 

Table 6 shows the extent to which the coastal frontage and coastal belt are covered by 
protective policies of local planning authorities. A distinction is drawn between 
policies forming part of the development plan and others, less formal in nature, which 
nevertheless have been adopted by resolution of the authority concerned. It should 
be noted, however, that in some cases local planning authorities have included areas 
of existing development within the areas covered by protective policies. Excluding 
areas to which the normal ‘white land’ policy of restricting development applies, 
35-5% of the coastal frontage and 34-2% of the coastal belt in the report area are 
covered by specific policies restricting new development. 

Defence and other Government land 

The extent to which portions of the coast are held by Government Departments for 
defence and other purposes is shown in Table 5, which indicates that, for the report 
area as a whole, nearly 10% of the coastal frontage is used in this way. 



Table 1 : Length of coastline 



Local Planning Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 

(miles) 


Grimsby C.B. 


2-3 


Kingston upon Hull C.B. 


5-2 


Lincolnshire (Holland) C.C. 


30-2 


Lincolnshire. (Lindsey) C.C. 


74*5 


Yorkshire (East Riding) C.C. 


85-3 


Yorkshire (North Riding) C.C. 


60-9 


Total for report area 


258-4 
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Table 3: Protective ownerships 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 


National 

Nature 


Local 


Local 

Authority 


Others 2 


Total 






mission 


Reserves 


Reserves 


miles 


%3 


Grimsby C.B. 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Kingston upon Hull 
C.B. 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 











Lincolnshire 
(Holland) C.C. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 











Lincolnshire 
(Lindsey) C.C. 


— 


— 


5-5 


2-8 


1-1 


— 


9-4 


12-6 


Yorkshire (East 
Riding) C.C. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


5-5 


0-6 


6-1 


7 2 


Yorkshire (North 
Riding) C.C. 


0-1 


— 


— 


0-5 


9-5 





10-1 


16 6 


TOTAL for report area 


0-1 


— 


5-5 


3-3 


16-1 


0-6 


25-6 


9 - 9 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 


National Local 


Local 

Authority 1 


Other 2 


Total 


Authority 




mission 


Reserves Reserves 


acres 




Grimsby C.B. 


— 


- 


- - 


— 


— 


— 


- 


Kingston upon Hull 
C.B. 


— 


— 


_ _ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Lincolnshire 
(Holland) C.C. 


— 


— 


— — 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


Lincolnshire 
(Lindsey) C.C. 


— 


51 -2 


1,792 0 384-0 


345-6 


— 


2,572-8 


6-1 


Yorkshire (East 
Riding) C.C. 


— 


— 


— — 


1,273-0 


128-0 


1,401 -0 


30 


Yorkshire (North 
Riding) C.C. 


6-4 


— 


— 64-0 


921 -6 


— 


992-0 


2-9 


TOTAL for report area 


6-4 


51 -2 


1,792-0 448-0 


2,540-2 


128-0 


4,965-8 


3-4 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



including large parks. 2 e.g. commons, etc. 

3 % of total coast within local planning authority’s area. 
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Table 4: Other protective classifications 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


Total 


miles 


%i 


Grimsby C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Kingston upon Hull C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Lincolnshire (Holland) C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Lincolnshire (Lindsey) C.C. 


- 


- 


2-3 


2-3 


31 


Yorkshire (East Riding) C.C. 


- 


- 


13-6 


13-6 


160 


Yorkshire (North Riding) C.C. 


24-7 


- 


4-1 


28-8 


47-4 


TOTAL for report area 


24-7 


— 


20-0 


44-7 


17 - 3 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


Total 


acres % i 


Grimsby C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


Kingston upon Hull C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


Lincolnshire (Holland) C.C. 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


Lincolnshire (Lindsey) C.C. 


- 


- 


570-0 


570-0 


14 


Yorkshire (East Riding) C.C. 


- 


- 


678-4 


678-4 


14 


Yorkshire (North Riding) C.C. 


8,755 -.2 


- 


198-4 


8,953-6 


26-1 


TOTAL for report area 


8,755-2 


— 


1,446-8 


10,202-0 


6 - 9 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 5: Areas held for Defence purposes 
or by Government departments 1 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 


Within 
Coastal Belt 


miles 


%2 


acres 


%2 


Grimsby C.B. 


- 


- 


— 


— 


Kingston upon Hull C.B. 


- 


- 


— 


— 


Lincolnshire (Holland) C.C. 


5-7 


18-9 


2,664-2 


14-8 


Lincolnshire (Lindsey) C.C. 


17-0 


22-8 


4,300-8 


10-3 


Yorkshire (East Riding) C.C. 


2-1 


2-5 


896-0 


1-9 


Yorkshire (North Riding) C.C. 


- 


- 


- — 


TOTAL for report area 


24-8 


9 - 6 * 


7,861 -0 


5 - 3 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



lOther than Forestry Commission or Nature Conservancy. 

2 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 6: Policies of protection 1 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


Total 


miles 


%3 


Grimsby C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Kingston upon Hull C.B. 


- 


- 


- - 


Lincolnshire (Holland) C.C. 


- 


- 


- - 


Lincolnshire (Lindsey) C.C. 


14-9 


4-8 


19-7 


26-4 


Yorkshire (East Riding) C.C. 


27-1 


2-3 


29-4 


345 


Yorkshire (North Riding) C.C. 


26-4 


16-4 


42-8 


70-5 


TOTAL for report area 


68-4 


23-5 


91 *9 


35 - 5 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


Total 


acres 


%3 


Grimsby C.B. 


- 


— 


— 


— 


Kingston upon Hull C.B. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Lincolnshire (Holland) C.C. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Lincolnshire (Lindsey) C.C. 


2,748-8 


12,352-0 


15,100-8 


36-0 


Yorkshire (East Riding) C.C. 


4,246-4 


470-4 


4,716-8 


100 


Yorkshire (North Riding) C.C. 


22,022-6 


8,629-8 


30,652-4 


89-4 


TOTAL for report area 


29,017-8 


21,452-2 


50,470-0 


34 - 2 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



M.e. where local planning authorities intend substantially to prohibit new development. 
2 e.g. adopted by resolution but not yet in development plan. 

3% of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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THE RETIRED POPULATION 



The growing number of elderly people who wish to retire to the seaside brings about 
major pressures on some parts of the coast. Besides creating a demand for develop- 
ment, this leisured section of the community make demands on recreational facilities 
and by upsetting the age balance of local populations they give rise to certain social 
problems. It was decided, therefore, to make a statistical study so as to compare the 
extent of retirement to the coast region by region. The scale of the changes along the 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire coasts is shown in the accompanying statistical table 
and diagrams and described in the following brief comment. 

Population 

At the 1961 census there were approximately 546,000 people living along the coasts 
of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire of whom 16*5% were of pensionable age. The national 
percentage is 14-8. The number of pensionable people living along this coast has risen 
by 27,449 since 1951, when they constituted 15 -2 % of a population of 518,000. 

Distribution of pensionable population 

The pensionable population of resort areas of the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire coast, 
from Whitby to Skegness, is higher than the national average. Along the industrial 
north Yorkshire coast and round the agricultural Wash the percentage is either below 
or just above the national average. The percentage is highest between Whitby and 
Bridlington and in the resorts of the East Riding and Lincolnshire. Of the thirteen 
districts having over 20% pensionable population, ten are resorts and three rural 
districts adjoining those resorts. 

Growth of pensionable population 

During the decade 1951-61 the pensionable population of England and Wales rose 
by 1% from 13-8% of the total population to 14-8%. On this coast it increased by 
1'3% from 15-2% to 16-5%. However the rates of increase vary markedly. In many 
districts the pensionable population is either declining or only slowly increasing, 
while in the coastal resorts the increases greatly exceed the national rate. Of the 
seven districts with a rate of increase of 3 % and over, five are coastal resorts and the 
other two are rural districts adjoining these resorts. 

Conclusion 

Along much of the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire coasts the proportion of retired people 
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is either below or only slightly above the national average, and rates of increase are 
slow. However, in the resorts of Lincolnshire and the East Riding, and particularly 
in that belt of the North Riding between Whitby and Bridlington, over 20 % of the 
population is of pensionable age and very high rates of increase are found. In these 
areas the pressures exerted by such large and rapidly increasing concentrations of 
pensioners must be taken into account in the preparation of planning policies for the 
coast. 



Table 7: Changes in pensionable populations 
of coastal and adjacent areas, 1951-61 



Part One: Yorkshire (North Riding) 





1951 Census 


1961 Census 


Inter- 


Administrative 

areas 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as % of 
total pop. 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as% of 
total pop. 


change 
in % of 
pension- 
able pop. 


Redcar M.B. 


27,516 


3,740 


13-6 


31,460 


4,273 


13-6 


00 


Eston U.D. 


33,308 


3,414 


10-2 


37,197 


3,716 


9-9 


-0-3 


Saltburn and 
Marske-by-the 














Sea U.D. 


8,426 


1,316 


15-6 


12,499 


1,535 


12 2 


-3-4 


Guisborough U.D. 


8,611 


1,161 


13-4 


1 2,079 


1,387 


11-5 


-1 -9 


Skelton & Brotton 












U.D. 


12,998 


1,674 


13-0 


13,179 


1,881 


14-3 


1 -3 


Loftus U.D. 


7,426 


997 


13-4 


8,112 


1,081 


13-3 


-0-1 


Whitby R.D. 


11,886 


2,277 


19-2 


11,367 


2,416 


21-4 


2-2 


Whitby U.D. 


1 1 ,674 


2,275 


19-4 


11,675 


2,456 


21-0 


1 -6 


Scarborough R.D. 


7,397 


1,339 


18-1 


7,488 


1,678 


22-5 


4-4 


Scalby U.D. 


6,231 


1,315 


21-0 


7,251 


1,640 


22-5 


1 -5 


Scarborough M.B. 


44,81 0 


8,473 


19-0 


43,061 


10,094 


23-4 


4-4 


TOTAL 


180,283 


27,981 


15-4 


195,368 


32,1 57 


16-5 


1 -1 


County total 


525,481 


68,067 


12-9 


554,102 


76,504 


13-8 


0-9 
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Changes in pensionable populations of coastal and 
adjacent areas, 1951-61 (continued) 

Part Two: Yorkshire (East Riding) 



Administrative 

areas 


1951 Census 


1961 Census 


Inter- 
censal 
change 
in %of 
pension- 
able pop. 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as%of 
total pop. 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as%of 
total pop. 


Filey U.D. 


4,765 


797 


16-7 


4,703 


1,048 


22-3 


5-6 


Bridlington R.D. 


8,875 


1,417 


16-0 


8,814 


1,782 


20-2 


4.2 


Bridlington M.B. 


24,661 


5,1 92 


21-0 


26,023 


6,932 


26-5 


5-5 


Holderness R.D. 


19,133 


2,889 


15-1 


20,409 


3,100 


15-2 


0-1 


Hornsea U.D. 


5,324 


1,1 97 


22 4 


5,955 


1,455 


24-5 


2-1 


Hedon M.B. 


1,994 


315 


15-8 


2,345 


397 


17-1 


1 -3 


Withernsea U.D. 


5,098 


979 


19-2 


4,981 


1,109 


22 3 


3-1 


TOTAL 


69,850 


1 2,786 


18-4 


73,230 


15,823 


21-6 


3-2 


County total 


510,904 


6,7941 


132 


52,7292 


77,384 


14-7 


1 -5 



Part Three: Lincolnshire (Parts of Lindsey) 





1951 Census 


1961 Census 


Inter- 
censal 
change 
in %of 
pension- 
able pop. 


Administrative 

areas 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as%of 
total pop. 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as%of 
total pop. 


Grimsby R.D. 


12,872 


1,900 


14-7 


17,769 


2,330 


132 


-1 -5 


Grimsby C.B. 


94,557 


1 2,1 81 


12-8 


96,712 


13,472 


14-0 


1 -2 


Cieethorpes M.B. 


29,557 


4,245 


14-2 


32,700 


4,993 


15-2 


1 -0 


Louth R.D. 


18,697 


2,872 


15-4 


17,594 


2,800 


15-9 


0-5 


Mablethorpe & 
Sutton U.D. 


5,393 


1,1 52 


21-4 


5,388 


1,303 


24-3 


2-9 


Alford U.D. 


2,218 


528 


23-6 


2,139 


504 


235 


-0-1 


Spilsby R.D. 


23,942 


3,991 


16-7 


22,604 


4,208 


18-6 


1 -9 


Skegness U.D. 


12,539 


2,062 


16-5 


12,847 


2,789 


21-6 


5-1 


TOTAL 


199,775 


28,931 


14-4 


207,753 


32,399 


15-6 


1 -2 


County total 
















(Lindsey) 


474,482 


65,802 


13-8 


505,427 


73,588 


14-6 


0-8 
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Changes in pensionable populations of coastal and 
adjacent areas, 1951-61 (continued) 

Part Four: Lincolnshire (Parts of Holland) 





1951 Census 


1961 Census 


Inter- 


Administrative 

areas 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
jlation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as%of 
total pop. 


Total 

popu- 

lation 


Pension- 
able pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able pop. 
as of % 
total pop. 


change 
in % of 
pension- 
able pop. 


Boston R.D. 


20,857 


2,623 


12-6 


22,424 


2,915 


13-0 


0-4 


Boston M.B. 


24,454 


3,385 


13-8 


24,91 5 


3,657 


14-8 


1 -0 


East Elloe R.D. 


23,090 


3,116 


13-5 


22,068 


3,329 


15-1 


1 -6 


TOTAL 


68,401 


9,124 


13-4 


69,407 


9,901 


14-2 


0-8 


County total 
















(Holland) 


101 ,555 


13,667 


13-4 


103,327 


14,842 


14-4 


1 -0 


Total for coasts of 
Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire 


518,309 


78,822 


15 2 


545,758 


90,280 


16-5 


1 -3 
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Pensionable Population Distribution 

based on 196! Census 
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EAST RIDING 



PARTS OF LINDSEY 




(See note on page V). 
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FIGURE 3 



APPENDIX ONE 

THE POWERS AVAILABLE 



An outline of legislation relevant to 
coastal preservation and development 



Digest of planning legislation 

1. We have in this country what is probably the most comprehensive and highly developed 
system of land use planning in the world. With certain minor exceptions, it covers all land 
in both town and country, and all kinds of development including material changes in the 
use of land and buildings as well as building and civil engineering operations. Legislation 
on the subject has evolved through a long series of Acts beginning with the Housing, Town 
P lanning , etc.. Act 1909, but it is now for the most part consolidated in the Town and 
Country Pla nning Act of 1962. The central features of the system are: 

(a) the development plans, which show the broad purposes for which land is intended to 
be used, and 

(b) control of development in detail by the grant or refusal of planning permission. 



Planning authorities 

2. The 1962 Act designates county and county borough councils as the ‘local planning 
authorities’ responsible for administering the Act, subject to the overall responsibility 
vested in the Minister of Housing and Local Government and the Secretary of State for 
Wales. In certain circumstances a Joint Planning Board (representing two or more county 
or county borough councils) can be set up as the planning authority. This has been done 
in the case of two of the National Parks. 

3. County councils may with the consent of the Minister delegate certain of their functions 
(planning control and the enforcement of planning control) to county district councils, 
i.e. borough, urban and rural district councils. Any county district (outside the National 
Parks and the metropolitan areas) whose population exceeds 60,000 is entitled to claim 
delegated powers as of right. The majority of county councils have exercised their power 
to delegate, though the degree of delegation varies. Most delegation agreements contain 
a provision requiring decisions on planning applications to be agreed with an official of 
the county council before the decision is issued, or in the event of disagreement to be 
referred to a joint committee of the district and county councils. It is not unusual for 
agreements to reserve major proposals for development for the decision of the county 
council. In most cases the delegation of powers of development control to county districts 
follows a similar pattern in National Parks and in other areas of high landscape value 
as elsewhere. 
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Development plans 

4. Every planning authority must prepare a development plan indicating the manner in 
which they propose that land in their area should be used, whether by way of develop- 
ment or otherwise, and the stages by which the development is to be carried out. The 
plan must be reviewed at least once in every period of five years, reckoned after the date 
of approval. 

5. Development plans commonly take the form of maps drawn to a scale of 1 inch to 
the mile (the county map) which show broadly the development proposals for the area, 
supplemented by town maps on the larger scale of 6 inches to the mile covering each town 
in the area in more detail. Each map is accompanied by a programme map showing the 
stages in which development is proposed and also by a written statement which sets out 
the proposals of the authority, statistical information and statements of the policies that 
will be applied in exercising development control. Development plans may designate 
land to be acquired compulsorily by public authorities, and define areas intended for 
comprehensive redevelopment. 

6. The boundaries of Green Belts, National Parks, designated Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty, Nature Reserves, areas of great landscape value, and areas of special 
scientific interest are shown in development plan maps, and relevant control policies are 
indicated in the written statements. Elsewhere open countryside may be shown as ‘white 
land’ where existing land uses are expected generally to remain unchanged. 

7. Development plans, and amendments to them, require the Minister’s approval. Before 
this copies must be placed on deposit for public inspection and the submission to the 
Minister must be advertised, allowing not less than six weeks for objections to the pro- 
visions of the plan to be lodged with the Minister. 

8. Where objections to the plan are made, the Minister holds a public local inquiry at 
which the objectors and the local planning authority are heard. He may then approve 
the plan or the amendment with or without modifications. 

9. Once approved the plan becomes the framework within which the planning authority 
carries out its second main function — development control. 

Control of development 

10. The Act provides that planning permission shall be required for any development 
of land. Development is defined as the carrying out of any building, engineering, mining 
or other operations in, on, over or under land; or the making of any material change in 
the use of building or other land. 

11. A number of operations and uses of land are excluded from the definition of ‘develop- 
ment’. Of these the more important are: 

(a) Works for the maintenance, improvement or alteration of a building which affect 
only the interior of the building, or do not materially affect its external appearance. 

(b) The use of buildings or other land within the curtilage of a dwelling house for any 
purpose incidental to the enjoyment of the dwelling house. 

(c) The use of any land for the purposes of agriculture or forestry, including the use of 
any building occupied together with land so used. 

(d) Changes of use within a class included in the Use Classes Order. (See para. 38.) 

(e) Works carried out by a highway authority for the maintenance or improvement of 
a road on land within the boundary of the road. 

12. An application for planning permission must be made to the appropriate county, 
borough or county district council, and must be accompanied by a plan showing the 
land and such other plans as are necessary to describe the development. Applications for 
consent to the erection of buildings may be made in ‘outline’, i.e. they may ask merely 
for the principle of the development to be approved, leaving the details to be approved 
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at a later stage. Every planning application must be accompanied by a certificate stating 
either that the applicant is the owner or has a tenancy of the land; or that he had served 
notice of his application on the owners who are known to him or has advertised in the 
local press for the benefit of those owners who are unknown to him. If there is an agri- 
cultural tenancy, the tenant must be notified of the application. 

13. Proposals for certain kinds of development must be advertised in the local press 
before application for p lannin g permission is made; these include sewage disposal works, 
refuse tips, slaughterhouses, public lavatories, theatres, cinemas and bingo saloons or 
other buildings for indoor games. 

14. An application for permission to erect an industrial building of more than 5,000 sq. 
ft. area must be accompanied by a certificate from the Board of Trade indicating that 
the proposal is consistent with the Government’s policy for the distribution of industry. 

15. In dealing with an application for planning permission a planning authority must 
have regard to the provisions of the development plan, so far as they are material to the 
application, and to any other material considerations. They must also take into account 
any representations they may have received from people upon whom notice of the appli- 
cation has been served (para. 12); or following the advertisement of an application (para. 13). 
It should be noted that the provisions of the development plan are not necessarily decisive: 
there may be ‘other material considerations’. These must however be properly related to 
town and country planning, e.g. the effect of the development on the landscape, or traffic 
implications. 

16. In the case of certain kinds of development the planning authority must consult other 
authorities before coming to a decision. They must, for example, consult the Minister of 
Transport before allowing development affecting a trunk road. They must consult the 
Minister of Agriculture before refusing permission for development which is required for 
the purposes of agriculture. They must consult the National Coal Board in the case of 
development in an area in which the Board have an interest. The Minister of Transport 
has power to direct the local planning authority to refuse permission, or to impose con- 
ditions on the grant of permission. In all other cases the authority consulted can only 
advise the planning authority; the advice need not be acted on, although it usually is. 

17. The planning authority is required to give its decision on an application within 
2 months (3 months in the case of development affecting a trunk road) unless the applicant 
agrees in writing to extend the time. The decision may be to refuse permission, to give 
permission outright or to give permission subject to conditions. 

18. Conditions attached to the grant of planning permission must concern the development 
being permitted, and they must properly relate to planning considerations. Conditions 
dealing with other matters, e.g. public health, byelaws, no matter how desirable in them- 
selves, have no proper place in a planning permission. Conditions may relate to the land 
included in the application, or they may relate to other land under the control of the 
applicant provided that they are expedient for or in the interests of the development being 
permitted. For example, permission may be granted for the erection of an office block 
subject to the condition that other land nearby which is owned by the applicant shall be 
used as a car park for the offices. 

19. Permission may be granted for an unlimited period, or it may be limited in time. 
Unless it is stated to ensure only for the benefit of a named person, a permission runs 
with the land and may be exercised by any person having an interest in the land. 

20. Where permission is refused or is granted subject to conditions, or where the authority 
fails to issue a decision within the prescribed time, the applicant may appeal to the Minister, 
and in reaching his decision the Minister must also have regard to the matters set out in 
para. 15. (See also paras. 29 and 30.) 
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Development not in accord with the development plan 

21. It follows from what has been said (para. 15) that a planning authority may give 
permission for development which does not accord with the development plan. But if 
they propose to grant permission for development which in their view constitutes a sub- 
stantial departure from the provisions of the plan they must refer the application to the 
Minister. He may then either authorise the authority to grant permission or direct them 
not to do so; or call the application in for his own decision. In the latter case the proposal 
is usually advertised and a public inquiry held if there are objections. 

Development by Government departments 

22. The Crown is not subject to the provisions of the Act, so that planning permission is 
not required for development by Government Departments, but in practice any Department 
proposing to carry out development first consults the local planning authority. If agreement 
cannot be reached the matter is referred to the Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
and he acts as arbitrator between the parties. 

Development by local authorities 

23. In general, development by local authorities requires an application to the local 
planning authority for planning permission (but see paragraph 40 in connection with 
minor works which are permitted by the General Development Order). Exceptionally, 
development by a local planning authority in its own area is deemed to have been granted 
planning permission when the authority formally resolves to carry out the development, 
unless the case needs to be referred to the Minister as a departure from the development 
plan (para. 21). In this case the planning authority is required to make application to the 
Minister. 

Development by statutory undertakers 

24. Development by statutory undertakers requires an application for planning per- 
mission in the ordinary way, except in the case of electricity power stations and overhead 
electricity lines (but see para. 40 in connection with minor works which are permitted by 
the General Development Order). If permission is refused, or is granted conditionally, any 
appeal from the undertakers lies jointly to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
and to the Minister responsible for the undertaking. 

25. Proposals for power stations and overhead electricity lines (other than service lines) 
require the consent of the Minister of Power under the Electricity Acts. When this consent 
is given, the Minister of Power also directs that planning permission shall be deemed to 
be granted, either unconditionally or subject to such conditions as he may direct. The 
legislation contains a procedure for consulting local planning authorities and for advertise- 
ment of the proposal in the local press. Objection by the local planning authority, unless 
withdrawn, must be followed by a local inquiry, and in practice such inquiries concerning 
power stations and major overhead line proposals are conducted jointly by Inspectors 
from both the Ministry of Power and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
In all other cases of overhead lines where amenity is an issue the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government is consulted. 

26. The laying of long distance pipelines is dealt with under a similar procedure. 

Publicity for planning applications 

27. Each planning authority is required to keep a register in which brief details of every 
p lanning application must be recorded within 14 days of receipt. Once the decision has 
been given, that too must be entered in the register. The register must be available for 
inspection by the public at all reasonable hours. 
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28. As mentioned above (para. 13) certain kinds of application must be advertised in 
advance by the applicant. In all other cases the planning authority is at liberty to take 
whatever steps it thinks necessary in order to ensure that it is sufficiently informed to take 
the right decision. In many cases the authority will be able to decide the application from 
its own local knowledge. In others it may consider it advisable to advertise the proposal 
in the press in order to ascertain local opinion; to seek the views of local amenity and civic 
societies; or to consult the local panel of architects or the Royal Fine Art Commission 
where matters of design are concerned. It is for the planning authority to decide, in the 
light of all the circumstances, whether or not such consultations are desirable in any given 
case. 

Rights of appeal 

29. Where a planning authority refuse permission for development, or grant permission 
subject to conditions, or fail to give a decision within the statutory period, an aggrieved 
applicant may within one month appeal to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
or the Secretary of State for Wales. Either the appellant or the planning authority may 
require the Minister to afford them a right to be heard before a decision is reached on the 
appeal, or they may agree that the appeal be decided on the written representations of the 
parties. 

30. An appeal against a planning decision is a matter between the appellant, the planning 
authority and the Minister. There is no legal right for third parties to intervene, but in 
practice the Minister will take into account any representations which a third party may 
make, provided that he is willing for his representations to be made available to the appellant 
and the planning authority. Where a local inquiry is held into an appeal, it is usual for 
notice of the inquiry to be given either in the local press, or by posting a notice on the site. 

31. The Minister’s decision is final as respects the merits of the proposal; but an appeal 
lies to the High Court on a point of law. 

Revocation and modification orders 

32. Where planning permission has been granted for the development of land, the planning 
authority (or in default the Minister) may by order revoke or modify the permission at 
any time before the development is completed, if in their opinion such action is expedient 
having regard to the development plan and to any other material consideration. There is 
a right of appeal against the order, and a right of compensation if it is confirmed. Such 
an order does not become operative until it has been confirmed by the Minister. 

Discontinuance orders 

33. If it appears to a local planning authority (or in default to the Minister) that it is 
expedient in the interests of the proper planning of the area (including the interest of amenity) 
that any use of land should cease, or be subject to conditions; or that any buildings or 
works should be altered or removed, they may by order require the discontinuance of the 
use, or impose conditions on its continuance; or require the alteration or removal of the 
buildings or works. Again, such an order does not become operative until it has been 
confirmed by the Minister; there is a right of appeal; and a right of compensation if it is 
confirmed. 

Enforcement of planning control 

34. If development is earned out without planning permission, or any conditions im- 
posed by a planning permission are not complied with, the planning authority may serve 
an enforcement notice on the owner and occupier, or on any other person having an 
interest in the land. 

35. Such a notice must be served within 4 years of the carrying out of the development, 
or of the failure to comply with the conditions. It must specify the steps required to remove 
or discontinue the development or to comply with the condition. 
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36. There is a right of appeal to the Minister against the notice. The Minister may uphold 
the notice; quash it; vary it; or grant permission for the development in question. Before 
reaching his decision on an appeal the Minister must hear the parties if they so wish. 

37. Once an enforcement notice has become effective, compliance with its requirements 
can be enforced in the magistrates’ courts. (Penalty may be a fine of £100 and a daily 
penalty of £20.) 

The Use Classes Order, 1963 (S.L. 1963 No. 708) 

38. Reference has already been made to this order (para. 11(d)). The purpose of the 
order is to classify uses of land which are similar for planning purposes, and to declare 
that a change from one use to another within the same class shall not be development, 
and shall not need planning permission. 

The General Development Order (S.I. 1963 No. 709) 

39. This order serves two main purposes — to set out the procedure for dealing with planning 
applications (already explained above) and to give a blanket permission for certain classes 
of development. 

40. Article 3 of the order gives planning permission for the classes of development set 
out in the First Schedule to the order, and in respect of this development no application 
for planning permission need be made. The schedule contains 23 classes of development, 
including such matters as small extensions to dwelling houses, temporary uses of land, 
the erection of farm buildings (subject to an upper limit of 5,000 square feet ground area), 
development by statutory undertakers (electricity sub-stations, underground gas mains, 
signal boxes, etc.), the deposit of colliery waste on land previously used for that purpose, 
road works on land adjoining an existing highway, small extensions to industrial buildings, 
and minor development by local authorities (bus shelters, lamp standards, etc.). 

41. Article 4 of the order enables the Minister, or a local planning authority subject to 
the approval of the Minister, to direct that the permission granted by the order should 
not apply as regards particular development and/or a particular area, if they are satisfied 
that such a direction is expedient. Where a direction has been made, planning permission 
is required before any development specified in the direction is carried out. 

The Landscape Areas Special Development Order, 1950 

42. This applies to certain specified areas of natural beauty and provides that development 
for the purposes of agriculture and forestry which is permitted under the General Develop- 
ment Order shall in these areas be subject to a condition enabling the local planning authority 
to control the design and external appearance of buildings. 

Control of advertisements 

43. With certain exceptions the display of advertisements requires the consent of the 
local planning authority, with the usual rights of appeal to the Minister if the application 
is refused. Permissions are valid for five years only. ‘Areas of Special Control’ may be 
defined in which all advertisements except those of specified classes are prohibited in the 
interests of amenity. 

Preservation of buildings and trees 

44. Local authorities, and the Minister of Housing and Local Government, may make 
building preservation orders for the protection of buildings of special architectural or 
historic interest. The effect of such an order, when confirmed by the Minister, is that the 
building may not be demolished or altered without the express consent of the local planning 
authority or of the Minister on appeal (penalty for contravention, £100). The Minister 
has compiled lists of buildings of special architectural or historic interest for the guidance 
of local authorities. Anyone proposing to demolish or alter a listed building must give 
not less than two months notice to the local planning authority. They must in turn notify 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 
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45. Local planning authorities may also make preservation orders for trees and wood- 
lands when they consider it expedient to do so in the interests of amenity. Such orders, 
when confirmed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, prohibit felling, 
topping and lopping except with the consent of the authority (penalty for contravention 
£50), and may make provision for replanting. 

Preservation of the beauty of the countryside and provision of 
facilities for its enjoyment 

46. The provisions described in the previous paragraphs are of general application. They 
apply to the country as well as to the towns. They are the means used to maintain green 
belts and to prevent the spread of development in the countryside. The preservation of 
the natural beauty of the countryside is clearly a legitimate and generally accepted aim 
of land use planning. 



The National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, 1949 

Powers 

47. This Act gave to local planning authorities in England and Wales additional powers 
to preserve and enhance the natural beauty of their areas, and added powers to provide 
facilities for its enjoyment. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, empowered them 
to clear unsightly development, to discontinue use of land and to preserve trees. The 
National Parks Act, 1949, gave them additional powers to improve derelict land, to plant 
trees, shrubs and grass, to provide access facilities on open land by agreement or order 
or purchase of land, to make byelaws for such ‘access land’, to appoint wardens to secure 
compliance with the byelaws and to help the public generally, and to provide facilities for 
accommodation and meals and refreshments along long distance paths approved under 
the 1949 Act by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, or the Secretary of State 
for Wales. 

Grants 

48. In areas designated by the National Parks Commission under the 1949 Act as being 
of outstanding natural beauty or as National Parks, but not elsewhere, approved expen- 
ditures incurred in the exercise of the powers just listed, attract percentage exchequer grant 
(at 75%) payable by the Minister of Housing and Local Government (or the Secretary of 
State for Wales) after consultation with the National Parks Commission. In the case of 
the creation and maintenance of the long distance paths, 100% grant is payable in all 
areas of England and Wales. 

Additional powers (with grants in National Parks) 

49. In National Parks, planning authorities have in addition powers with similar grants 
to provide facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments, to provide car parks and 
camp and caravan sites, and to secure access to waterways and to improve waterways for 
sailing, boating, bathing or fishing, and such improvement of waterways could attract 
100% grant in any particular case. 

Administration 

50. In designated areas of outstanding natural beauty and in National Parks (and also 
on roads forming part of approved long distance paths), but not elsewhere, county or 
county borough councils have power to make orders restricting traffic in the interest of 
natural beauty or public enjoyment of it. In such areas, but not elsewhere, p lannin g authorities 
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are obliged to consult the National Parks Commission in preparing or revising development 
plans. For National Parks only there is one special administrative arrangement, whereby 
if a National Park lies wholly in the area of one planning authority there is a separate 
planning committee for it, with powers delegated from the National Park planning 
authority. If the National Park is partly in one local planning authority’s area and partly 
in another’s, or others’, it is run by a joint planning board unless the responsible Minister 
orders otherwise. In that case there is a separate planning committee for as much of the 
area of each authority as is in the National Park, together with a joint advisory committee 
which advises all the planning authorities concerned in the National Park. These adminis- 
trative arrangements provide for the appointment of persons to the National Park joint 
board, joint advisory committee, or planning committee on the nomination of the responsible 
Minister. For National Parks only, the planning authority are required to provide and 
carry out programmes of actions proposed under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1962, and the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, these programmes 
are subject to observations by the National Parks Commission. 

Publicity and Information 

51. As to National Parks, but not other areas, the National Parks Commission has a 
duty to see that the public are able to learn about the history, natural features, flora and 
fauna of the Parks. The Commission also has a duty to see that the public are informed 
of the position and extent of National Parks, areas of outstanding natural beauty and 
approved long distance footpaths and of the means of access, accommodation and facilities 
available for persons visiting them. As to the countryside generally the Commission has 
a duty to produce and publicise a code of good behaviour for visitors. 



Digest of powers and grants available for acquisition 
and appropriation of land for public open space and 
other recreational purposes 

ACQUISITION 

52. General powers of local authorities (other than parish councils) to acquire, appro- 
priate, or dispose of land are contained in sections 157-166 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. Part II of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, removed the need for 
obtaining Ministerial consent where this was previously required, subject to certain exceptions. 

53. Similar powers for parish councils are contained in sections 167-170 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933 (as to acquisition and disposal by way of sale or lease), and in 
section 28 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959 (as to appropriation). However, 
unlike other local authorities, parish councils still need Ministerial consent where it was 
needed before the passing of the Act of 1959. 

54. Other enactments which confer powers of acquisition are the Public Health Act, 
1875, (Amendment) Acts, 1890 and 1907, Public Health Act, 1925, Local Government 
Act, 1894, Open Spaces Act, 1906, National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 
1949, and Town and Country Planning Act, 1962. 

Public Health Acts 

55. Section 164 of the 1875 Act empowers urban authorities (and the powers were made 
available to rural district councils by S.R. & O. 1931 No. 580) to ‘purchase or take on 
lease, lay out, plant, improve and maintain’ land for ‘public walks or pleasure grounds 
and to contribute to the support of similar grounds provided by others. Compulsory 
powers can be obtained by invoking Section 159 (2) of the Local Government Act, 1933. 
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56. Other powers in the Public Health Acts enable the local authority to grant the use 
of any park or pleasure ground to charity, agricultural and similar shows or for any public 
purpose (Section 44 of the 1890 Act) and to contribute to the purchase of and layout of 
such grounds outside their own district (Section 45 of the 1890 Act) which are so situated 
as to be conveniently used by the inhabitants of the district. A local authority may set 
aside in any public park or pleasure ground part of the ground for games and provide 
apparatus for which charges may be made. (S.76 of the Public Health Amendment Act, 
1907, as amended by S.52 of the Public Health Act, 1961.) Councils can also provide or 
contribute towards entertainments given in the park or ground but the area set apart for 
such entertainment cannot exceed one acre. Expenditure on bands, concerts, entertainments 
is restricted. (Section 76 of the 1907 Act, Section 56 of the 1925 Act and Section 75 of the 
Local Government Act, 1929.) 

Open Spaces Act, 1906 

57. This repealed and in effect re-enacted the Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts, 1877 and 
1881, and the Open Spaces Acts, 1887 and 1890. The Act deals with the transfer to local 
authorities by gift, the acquisition and the administration of existing open spaces. Open 
spaces are defined in Section 20 as ‘any land whether enclosed or not on which there are 
no buildings or of which not more than one-twentieth is covered with buildings and the 
whole or the remainder of which is laid out as a garden or is used for purposes of recreation 
or lies waste and unoccupied’. The definition was extended to include towpaths in section 
264(4) of the Thames Conservancy Act, 1932. 

58. Section 9 enables a local authority (including a parish council) to acquire by agree- 
ment, or for exchange for payment, rent or any other consideration or for no consideration, 
the freehold or lease of or easement in any open space or burial ground, and empowers 
the authority to undertake management and control. Section 1 1 contains special provisions 
as to management of burial grounds. 

59. Under Section 14 county councils are given the powers available to other local authori- 
ties under the Public Health Act, 1875, to purchase or lease land, to lay out for public 
walks or pleasure grounds, to maintain them and to contribute towards support of other 
similar grounds. County councils may obtain compulsory powers for these purposes under 
Section 159 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1933, but Section 179 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, precludes compulsory purchase where power to acquire is expressly 
limited to acquisition by agreement and the powers of Section 9 cannot therefore be made 
compulsory. 

Commons Acts, 1876 and 1899 

60. County boroughs and urban and rural district councils can make a scheme subject 
to approval of the Minister of Agriculture for managing and improving all commons. 
And a parish council may also contribute to the expenses of the scheme or management. 
The Ministry of Agriculture may also make orders for regulating or enclosing commons 
under the 1876 Act. Urban district councils can contribute (with the consent of the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government) to commons schemes by other authorities if a scheme 
will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 

Local Government Act, 1894 

61. Under Section 8 a parish council may provide land for recreation grounds and public 
walks, and powers may be exercised as by an urban district council under Section 164 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, and Section 44 of the Public Health (Amendment) Act, 1890. 
Sections 183-184 of the Public Health Act, 1875, applies as if a parish council were a local 
authority. A parish council, however, have no specific powers to set apart an area for 
games or other puiposes under Section 76 of the 1907 Act and Section 56 of the 1925 Act 
If a parish council are unable to purchase the land by agreement, the county council may, 
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after an inquiry, submit a compulsory purchase order on their behalf for confirmation 
under Section 168 of the Local Government Act, 1933. 

Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937 

62. Under Section 4 local authorities may acquire, lay out, provide or equip buildings 
and maintain lands for playing fields and gymnasiums; also provide holiday camps or 
camping sites. Section 5 provides compulsory powers for these purposes but not to parish 
councils. This power is extended to land to be acquired for swimming baths and bathing 
places provided by county councils. S.4(4) enables authorities to contribute to expenditure 
incurred by other authorities or organisations for these purposes provided it will benefit 
the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 

Education Act, 1944 

63. Section 53 provides that facilities for recreation, social and physical training may be 
secured by the local education authorities and for this purpose games, holiday classes, 
playing fields, etc., may be established and maintained. 

Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938 

64. The Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938, gives power to local authori- 
ties to purchase or make covenants in connection with land in order that it may be preserved 
as ‘Green Belt’. Section 3 provides that: 

(a) Owners may declare land to be part of Green Belt and enter into restrictive covenants 
to that effect with the local authority. 

(b) Local authorities may agree to restrictive covenants on land vested in them. 

(c) Local authorities may acquire by purchase, gift, lease, exchange or otherwise, land 
within the Green Belt area and may pay compensation for the restrictive covenants 
or make contributions for a similar purpose. 

‘Local authority’ is defined in Section 2 as the county council of any administrative county, 
municipal corporation of any borough or the council of any urban or rural district, being 
a county or a borough or a district within the area and by virtue of S.59(2) of the Local 
Government Act, 1963, includes the Greater London Council. By virtue of the same sub- 
section the area is now defined as the administrative counties of Buckinghamshire, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey, and Greater London. 

65. Where alienation of green belt land, involving sale, exchange or appropriation under 
Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, is concerned, Section 5 provides a pro- 
cedure of publication, service and the obtaining of the Minister’s consent. Under Sections 
10 and 12 the Ministry’s consent is required in certain circumstances to any further building 
on the land. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

66. The 1949 Act gives to local planning authorities powers of compulsory acquisition 
of land for the exercise of the following powers (described in paragraphs 47 and 49 above). 
In all areas of England and Wales : 

S.89 Improvement of derelict land. 

S.89 Planting of trees, shrubs and grass. 

S.76 Providing land for access for open-air recreation in ‘open country’ as defined in 
S.59(2). 

S.54 Provision of accommodation, meals and refreshments along approved long- 
distance paths. 

In National Parks all the foregoing and in addition: 

S.12 Providing accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

5.12 Providing car parks and camp and caravan sites. 

S.74 Securing access to waterways as defined in S.114. 

5.13 Improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 
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Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

67. Compulsory land acquisition powers in support of development plans are conferred 
by sections 67 and 68. 

APPROPRIATION 

68. Normally, appropriation of land requires the consent of the Minister responsible for 
the statutory purpose to which the land is being appropriated. Exceptions to this rule are: 

(i) Appropriations to and from purposes of the Education Act, and 

(ii) Appropriations from purposes of smallholdings under the Agriculture Act, 1947. 

In these two cases the consent procedure is reversed. 

69. Appropriations of land held as allotments under the Land Settlements Facilities Act, 
1919, in the absence of any appropriation power in any other act, require the consent both 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government; and 
appropriation from civil aviation purposes of land held under the Civil Aviation Acts 
requires the consent of the Minister of Aviation for the alienation of the land. When this 
has been given, the consent of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government is necessary 
for the appropriation for the specific purpose. 

70. Section 77 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, confers a special power 
to appropriate land which has been acquired or appropriated by a local authority for 
planning purposes and is for the time being held by the authority for the purposes for 
which it was acquired or appropriated. Ministerial consent is required subject to exceptions. 

71. Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, enables land to be appropriated 
only if it can be shown that it is not required for the purposes for which it is held for the 
time being, and to this extent differs from Section 73 of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1962. 

72. Under S. 163(3), the Minister may direct that adjustment shall be made in the accounts 
of a local authority. In all appropriations, accounts have to be adjusted on the basis of an 
up-to-date valuation by the District Valuer. 

Land held by a local authority forming part of a common, open space, or fuel or field garden 
allotment 

73. Appropriation of open space for purposes specified in a development plan can be done 
by means of an order made under Section 73 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, 
and submitted for confirmation. The appropriation order is subject to the same procedure 
as a compulsory purchase order involving the 1946 procedure Act. 

Compulsory purchase of land in use as open spaces, common or fuel or field garden allotment 

74. Compulsory purchase orders submitted under Section 1 of the Acquisition of Land 
(Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, which authorise purchase of any land in the above 
category are subject to special Parliamentary procedure, unless a certificate is given by 
the appropriate Minister in accordance with paragraph 11 of the First Schedule to the 
Act of 1946, that is, that he is satisfied either: 

(i) That there has been or will be given in exchange other land not less in area and equally 
advantageous to the persons, if any, entitled to rights of common or other rights and 
to the public, and that the land given in exchange has been or will be vested in the 
persons in whom the land purchased was vested and subject to the like rights, etc., 
as attach to the land purchased, or 

(ii) that the land is required for the widening of an existing highway and that the giving 
in exchange of other land is unnecessary whether in the interests of the persons entitled 
to rights of common or other rights, or in the interests of the public. 
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National Trust Act, 1937 



75. This empowers councils to convey any land or building to the National Trust, with 
the consent of the Minister, and of any other Department or authority whose consent 
would be required on the sale of the land. The Minister’s consent is also required to 
contributions towards expenses of acquisition by the Trust. 



GRANT FOR LAND ACQUISITION 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

76. Grant is payable under section 184 in respect of the acquisition, clearance and pre- 
liminary development of land for use as a public open space which is part of a redevelop- 
ment unit in an area of extensive war damage, i.e., land covered by a declaratory order 
or comprehensive development area defined solely for dealing with war damage, or further 
land which has been added for this purpose. In these cases grant would fall to be paid 
on the notional annual loan charge loss on the war damage redevelopment unit as a whole, 
but only where the local authority’s grant account covering all redevelopment units does 
not show a profit. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

77. Approved expenditure on acquisition of land attracts grant as follows: 

On long-distance routes in any part of England or Wales (S.98) land for providing accom- 
modation, meals and refreshments (75%). 

In National Parks and designated areas of outstanding natural beauty (S.97) also expen- 



diture on land acquisition for: 

(a) clearing unsightly development (75%) 

(b) discontinuing use of land (75%) 

(c) improving derelict land (75%) 

(d) planting trees, shrubs and grass (75%) 



(e) providing access facilities— grant is limited in the case of land acquired for access to 
75 % of the expenditure which could have been incurred as compensation under an 
access order. The Minister may waive this limitation. 

In National Parks (S.97) grant is payable on all the foregoing categories and in addition 
grant at 75% is payable on approved expenditure on acquisition of land for: 

(f) facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

(g) car parks, camp and caravan sites. 

(h) providing access to waterways. 

(i) improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

In the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside (Cmnd. 2928), the Government have an- 
nounced an intention to give all local authorities, in England and Wales, powers and grants 
(75%) for land acquisition for the following purposes, the effect of which would be to 
put all the local authorities in broadly the same position as National Park authorities in 
regard to powers and grant for land purchase, for improvement of the landscape, and for 
the provision of recreation facilities other than accommodation and ‘water-borne re- 
creational works. (The latter would however be possible in ‘country parks’.) 

Land for: ‘country parks’ with car parks (para. 20) 

car parks and picnic places outside ‘country parks’ (para. 27) 
camping and caravan sites outside ‘country parks’ (para 50) 
tree planting for amenity (para. 51) 
removal of eyesores (para. 55) 
access to open country (para. 43). 
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APPENDIX TWO 

ATTENDANCE AT THE CONFERENCE 



The following were present at the conference: 

Professor J. A. Steers, m a, the Conference Chairman (National Parks Commission) 
Mrs. Elwyn Davies, m a, ph d, the Deputy Chairman (National Parks Commission) 



Representing Yorkshire ( North Riding ) County Council 



Colonel R. J. L. Jackson, obe, Chairman 
of the County Planning Committee and 
Chairman of the North York Moors 
National Park Planning Committee. 

W. A. Harrison, Esq. 

Senior Assistant Solicitor 



S. Lee Vincent, Esq. td, mtpi, 
County Planning Officer 



R. Waites, Esq. diptp, a mtpi, 
Senior Planning Assistant 



Representing Yorkshire ( East Riding ) County Council 

W. F. Hodgson, Esq. ma, bcl, W. W. Crawford, Esq. erd, diptp, 

Deputy Clerk of the County Council a mtpi, mrsh, County Planning Officer 



Representing Lincolnshire ( Lindsey ) County Council 

R. L. Stirling, Esq. mtpi, amice, R. J. D. Procter, Esq. Solicitor , 

arics. County Planning Officer Assistant Solicitor 



Representing Lincolnshire ( Holland ) County Council 

R. N. Whiston, Esq, amtpi. 

County Planning Officer 



Representing Grimsby County Borough Council 




Alderman C. J. Moody, Chairman of 
the Planning Committee 


F. W. Ward, Esq. llm. Town Clerk and 
Chief Executive Officer 


J. M. Milner, Esq. ariba, amtpi, 
Borough Architect and Planning Officer 




Representing the National Parks Commission 
G. Howard, Esq. Commission Member 


J. M. Davidson, Esq. b sc, dip cons, 
deptp, amtpi. Planning Officer 


M. F. B. Bell, Esq. Secretary to the 
Commission 


S. B. Greenstreet, Esq. 
Coastal Conferences Secretary 
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Observers: 



From Kingston upon Hull County Borough Council 

Alderman W. E. Body, cbe, Chairman H. F. Alston, Esq. mtpi arics, 

of the Town Planning Committee amimune. Planning Officer 

J. Haydon W. Glen, Esq. llb, 
lamtpi, Solicitor , Town Clerk 



From the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 



G. C. Booth, Esq. bsc, acgi, dic, 

MICE, AMTPI 

W. A. Hutchinson, Esq, dip arch 
(l’pool), mtpi, riba disttp 



From the Ministry of Transport 
N. S. Despicht, Esq. 



From the Nature Conservancy 
Dr. H. M. T. Frankland, bsc, phd. 



From the Sports Council 

A. L. Colbeck, Esq. mbe 
R. Logan, Esq. 



W. J. Denison, Esq. arics, amtpi 
M. Smith, Esq. amimune, amtpi, 
dp a (lond) 

Mrs. C. B. Bicknell 



S. J. Bennett, Esq. 



B. F. T. Ducker, Esq. bsc. 



F. L. Templeman, Esq. 



From the Central Electricity Generating Board 

H. Yates, Esq. fcis P. Haines, Esq. ceng, amice 
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THE COASTS OF 
YORKSHIRE AND UNCOLNSHIH 



HEED 




1. The fishing village of Staithes in the North York Moors National Park, a popular sailing and tourist centre. 
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2. The North Riding has 61 
miles of coast of which 25 
are within the North York 
Moors National Park. This 
stretch of National Park 
coastline is viewed south- 
eastwards from Staithes, 
with Old Nab in the fore- 
ground. 



| Aerofilms Ltd.] 




3. The North York Moors 
long distance footpath fol- 
lows the coast from Filey to 
Saltburn. Here, at Sandsend, 
it makes good use of the 
track of the former railway 
line from Whitby. 



[Barnaby's Picture Library ] 
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5. The wide sweep of 
Runswick Bay, a popular 
sailing place on the National 
Park coast. 




6. North Bay, Scarborough, 
seen from the castle. The 
resort receives about a 
million summer visitors. 
Roughly a third come for 
the day and the rest stay 
there on holiday. 



IBarnaby's Picture Library ] 
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7a (also 7b below) The Spurn 
Promontory, the southern ex- 
tremity of the East Riding 
coast. At the conference it 
was claimed that conserva- 
tion measures discouraged 
the public from enjoying 
Spurn's west-facing beaches. 
A road runs almost to Spurn 
Head. The Promontory is 
still littered with relics of its 
former use as defence land. 



[ Aerofilms Ltd. and Cast Riding 
County Council] 
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[£asf Hiding County Council 1 

8. Firm policy decisions are needed for dealing with large numbers of holiday shacks along parts of the East 
Riding coast. These are at Skipsea, north of Hornsea. 



9. Thornwick Bay at Flam- 
borough Head, East Riding. 
Many caravans have been 
removed from Thornwick 
Bay Camp (top centre) in 
compliance with the local 
planning authority's Discon- 
tinuance Order. Just below, 
to the right, Thornwick 
Farm Holiday Camp is being 
dealt with by the same pro- 
cedure. Sea Farm Holiday 
Camp (in the lower half of 
the picture) is a major ex- 
tension of an existing site. 
Permission for the extension 
was refused by the local 
planning authority but 
granted, on appeal, by the 
Minister of Housing and 
Local Government in 1957. 
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10. The Gibraltar Point and 
Skegness local nature 
reserves. These are owned 
by Lindsey County Council 
and Skegness Urban Dis- 
trict Council and managed 
by the Lindsey Naturalists' 
Trust. 




[Lindsey County Council] 

11. Lindsey County Council have defined coastal conservation areas within which they will only allow 
appropriate development, such as car parks, toilets and access ways to the beach. This is the Sea View Farm 
access point. Just south of Saltfleet. where development of this kind would be in keeping. 



[Lindsey County Council ] 

2a (also 1 2b on right). This car terrace at Huttoft Bank, designed and provided by Lindsey County Council, 
gives direct access to uncrowded beaches along stretches of coast that will be kept undeveloped. 
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14. The Holland (Lincoln- 
shire) coastline is one of the 
few parts of the English 
coast that can be reclaimed 
and cultivated. When the 
natural accretion of the salt 
marsh is sufficiently ad- 
vanced (right of picture) a 
sea bank is built (centre) 
and the inner area reclaimed. 

In this way 65,000 acres of 
salt marsh has been con- 
verted to farm land during 
the last three centuries, 
including some 3,000 acres 
since 1 945. 

[Parts of Holland County Council ] 
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[Grimsby Evening Telegraph) 

ins Grimsby. It entertains 82,000 summer visitors, of whom 



17. The Undsey resort of Cleethorpes which adjoir 
75,000 come only for the day. 
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